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The Moral Education Congress. 


——j—— 


SOME two years ago we called attention in these pages to the 
newly founded Moral Instruction League, and its scheme for 
separating moral from religious instruction in all the State 
schools, a scheme which it offered as the one possible solution 
of the present education controversy. Let it be recognized, it 
urged, that Cowper-Templeism is as much a “sectarian ” creed 
as Anglicanism or Roman Catholicism, and hence as unsuited 
for establishment and endowment in the State schools; and let 
moral instruction on a basis independent of all religious belief 
be substituted. For, whatever be their differences in other 
respects, all good parents are united in desijging that their 
children should be trained to be truthful, honest, pure, unselfish, 
kind, compassionate, steady, persevering, temperate, and so on ; 
they can then, on this basis, combine their forces for the end 
so much neglected under present educational arrangements, 
the effectual formation of character. The programme is a 
seductive one, but it was our duty to point out to its projectors 
that, as a basis for a system of homogeneous schools, it was 
open to exactly the same objections as Cowper-Templeism in 
the eyes of those who took their Christianity seriously. At the 
same time it was a pleasure, in that former article, as it still is, 
to bear witness to the fair and friendly spirit in which this new 
attempt at solution was being propounded by the League 
named. 

Since that time, partly through the efforts of this League, 
partly through that of an international body with similar aims, 
a good deal has been done to promote the movement. In 
particular, mainly through its initiative, an inquiry has been 
instituted into the state of moral education in the schools of the 
world. On its invitation, several hundred persons interested in 
education constituted themselves an Advisory Council, and by 
this an Executive Committee was formed under the Presidency 
of Professor Michael Sadler, to which the control of the inquiry 
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was entrusted. Persons of all types of religious or non-religious 
opinion were chosen in a spirit of impartiality, and were invited 
to collect evidence and draw up reports of what was being done, 
and with what results, in the classes of school with which they 
were familiar, or regarding which they were able to acquire 
trustworthy information. Also, arrangements were made for 
taking the evidence of experts, and condensing it into con- 
venient forms. In this way materials were obtained which have 
been recently given to the public in two thick volumes, to which 
we called attention in our last number, one volume being 
devoted to the schools of this country, the other to schools on 
the Continent of Europe, and elsewhere.! 

The first of these volumes contains thirteen papers on the 
“Roots of the Problem,” that is, on the general questions 
concerning the quality of character which the schools should 
aim at forming, the predispositions which nature begets in the 
children, the relative functions of precept and example, and of 
the personal, social, and religious sanctions ; also twenty-two 
papers in the form of reports on the methods of moral instruc- 
tion employed and results attained under present conditions in 
the schools of the United Kingdom. In the second volume we 
have reports, twenty-four in number, on the state of moral 
instruction in France, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Germany ; and, outside Europe, in Canada, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. Of these reports nearly all 
the compilers are either English or from English-speaking 
countries. 

The facts thus brought together will be of great value to all 
interested in the subject of moral or religious education, and 
the Committee which has conducted the inquiry deserves their 
best thanks. It is to be regretted indeed that the Catholic 
Schools figure so little in these reports, thereby conveying the 
impression, which is quite untrue, that they are inconsiderable 
in number or importance throughout the various countries 
examined. Mgr. W. F. Brown, indeed, gives some evidence on 
Catholic Sunday Schools; Father Michael Maher, S.J.. con- 
tributes a paper on the methods of moral training in Catholic 
Schools ; and Father Edward Myers a most discriminating 


1 Moral Instruction and Training in Schools: Report of an International Inquiry. 
In two volumes. Vol. I: The United Kingdom. Vol. II.: Foreign and Colonial. 
Edited on behalf of the Committee by M. E. Sadler, Professor of History and 
Administration in the University of Manchester. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1908. 
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report on Moral Instruction in French Schools, based on 
fifteen years’ experience in that country. If these are all the 
witnesses for Catholic Schools, the omission, we imagine, is 
due, not to any wish to exclude these schools from the 
purview of the inquiry, but rather to the reluctance shown by 
the administrators of Catholic schools to co-operate with 
a Committee whose ulterior purposes they suspected. If so it 
is not unintelligible, and yet we may venture to think it is 
a pity. Our schools are a ferra incognita to the mass of 
outsiders to our faith, and it is partly to this ignorance that 
the incorrect notions as to their character are due. Perhaps if 
we did more to invite kindly disposed people to pay them 
occasional visits the effect might be to enlarge the number of 
those who, like so many of his Majesty’s Inspectors, are much 
impressed by their success as agencies for the cultivation of 
good morals and manners. 

Another important step towards the realization of these 
ideals was taken this last September when the first of a 
projected series of International Moral Education Congresses 
was held in London in the halls of the London University. 
It had been projected by the international agency, and was very 
successfully organized on behalf of that agency by Herr Gustav 
Spiller. In the preliminary circular which appealed for further 
support to this Congress it was claimed for it that “almost all 
the leading educationists of Europe, without distinction of 
religion or party, and a large number of the highest educational 
officials in many countries had responded to this appeal, and 
welcomed the holding of the Congress.” And that this claim was 
not excessive may be seen from the list of the patrons, officers, 
general and executive committees, annexed to this circular, as 
likewise from the list of those who contributed papers or joined 
in the discussions—for the proceedings of the Congress were 
more or less fully reported in the daily press, and the papers 
were previously published! and taken as read, with the view to 
their more profitable discussion. Still it was noticeable that, 
although Catholic readers and speakers were not altogether 
wanting, their number was gravely disproportionate to the 
work done for moral education in the Catholic Church. This 


1 Papers on Moral Education, communicated to the First International Moral 
Education Congress, held at the University of London, Sept. 25—29, 1908. Edited by 
Gustav Spiller, Hon. General Secretary of the Congress. London: David Nutt 


and Co. 55s. 
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deficiency was obviously due chiefly to the causes already 
indicated as explaining the corresponding paucity of Catholic 
contributors to Professor Sadler’s Inquiry, but again that there 
was no need for such fears was clear both from the amicable and 
even cordial reception given to those Catholics who were present 
(nor were these by any means the only advocates for religious 
education present), and to the carefully defined character of the 
objects of the Congress. 

The Congress [said the circular in question] has a severely practical 
object in view—that of improving the Moral Education offered in 
school . . . The Congress restricts itself to a general survey of school 
problems from a moral point of view, leaving untouched the questions of 
Home Education, of Self-Education, and of Religious and Philosophical 
Education. Matters of School Organization, of Methods of Training 
and Teaching, of Discipline, of Direct and Indirect Moral Instruction, 
of the Relation of Moral Education to Religious, Intellectual, A¢sthetic, 
and Physical Education, are to be treated of; and everything is being 
done to get the ablest specialists to read papers, most of which will 
afterwards appear in the Report, and form, so to speak, the first volume 
of an Encyclopedia of Moral Education. 

The Congress will limit itself to matters which equally interest all 
who value the ethical aspect in School Education, without assuming 
that Religious and Philosophical Questions are not of importance in 
Moral Education, and without excluding references to Religious and 
Philosophical points of view. It is hoped that the Congress, by 
bringing, in a systematic form, the all-important problem of Moral 
Education before the educational world and the public generally, 
will materially contribute towards improving education in its relation to 
character and conduct. 


An inspection of the programme shows, moreover, that the 
choice of subjects for discussion corresponded with this ideal. 
Thus there were discussions on the relative merits and defici- 
encies of day schools and boarding schools, of schools confined 
to children of one sex and those in which co-education of 
both sexes is practised; on the extent to which rewards and 
punishments can be satisfactorily employed, or that to which 
self-government by the pupils is desirable ; on the ethical use 
which can be made of the lessons in history, mathematics, 
literature, music, and drawing ; on the relative merits of direct 
or indirect moral teaching: on training to temperance, good 
manners, thrift ; on the best mode of dealing with the problems 
of sexual purity ; on the influence of heredity, and the possi- 
bilities of controlling it. These are questions needing to be 
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considered quite independently of the religious question, and it 
was instructive and suggestive to have thus brought together 
the opinions and experiences of distinguished experts who had 
considered them practically or theoretically. In our comments 
we must confine ourselves to two general points. The 
advocates of Moral Education on a purely secularist basis lay 
stress upon the method of direct as contrasted with merely 
indirect moral lessons; and they have already made a beginning 
towards equipping the teachers with appropriate patterns for 
such lessons. 

At the Congress opinions differed much on this point. In 
elementary schools, in schools for younger boys, or for girls, the 
difficulties of direct teaching were not thought to be so great, but 
the representatives of English secondary schools, particularly of 
public schools, judged the idea to be most inadvisable. The 
fear was that the typical English boy, of fourteen or over, would 
receive such teaching in a spirit by no means conducive to its 
utility. As Mr. M. W. Keatinge, “Reader in Education, in the 
University of Oxford,” put it somewhat pedantically : 


The minds of boys from the prosperous classes“are very critical and 
contrariant during the period of adolescence, and in particular they 
react strongly against ideas that are in any way connected with morality 
or conduct. It is on account of these contrariant ideas that so much 
of the moral teaching given remains inoperative, and, if its effectiveness 
is to be increased, the opposition of such ideas must be removed. 
This may be done in two ways: (t) The idea may be introduced by a 
teacher of strong character. . . . (2) The idea may be introduced so 
indirectly and gradually that the contrariant idea is not aroused at all. 


Accordingly, it appears to be usual in the secondary schools 
—apart of course from the regular sermons in the school chapel 
—to avoid all formal talks on religion or morality except at 
special times as during preparation for Confirmation, or on 
special occasions as when some recent occurrence, public or 
private, has stirred interest and prepared the young minds for 
the pointing of a moral. In other respects the moral influences 
brought to bear in these schools are usually indirect, being largely 
due to the good tone and spirit which the masters try to keep 
up among the boys by personal counsels and examples. We 
who are familiar with the ways of Catholic schools, have 
some experience of the perversity of the English boy’s 
mind which occasions this difficulty, although we shall probably 
be agreed that it is not a disturbing force in our schools to 
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anything like the same extent. But we must also bear in mind 
that direct instruction in moral and religious practice may be 
explanatory or exhortatory, and both sorts are required. The 
explanatory because it is necessary that boys should be taught, 
and taught systematically, these most important rules of 
conduct; and the exhortatory because it is not enough to 
enlighten the intellect, the will also must be gained over, and 
the heart touched. Moreover, we must bear in mind that, 
unlike ourselves, with our detailed catechism embracing in 
order all the fundamental points of belief and conduct, 
Christians of other denominations have usually no definite 
scheme of beliefs and rules prescribed to them by authority or 
general usage. Hence a regular course of explanatory lessons 
on these subjects is bound to languish, unless entrusted to 
teachers of high authority and skill. Still, one wonders why 
in the Protestant schools, if direct addresses on religious and 
moral subjects are found to be effectual during the prepara- 
tion for Confirmation, other opportunities of a similar kind 
when they would be equally effectual are not devised. Why 
not make more use of Lent and Advent for addresses on 
the Great Truths, or of retreats which, if they are given by 
preachers who understand them, are welcomed by boys who 
enter into them very heartily? It is at all events thus that 
we Catholics meet the difficulty, and it is probably not 
Catholics only who will welcome Abbot Gasquet’s paper in the 
Congress list, with its clear and succinct account of the 
methods employed in a Catholic Boarding-School. There is, 
however, another reflection which is suggested by this averse- 
ness of English schoolboys to profit by direct addresses on 
matters of conduct. Is not the chief cause to be sought in the 
tyranny over the individual boys of school public opinion, that 
not altogether bad but sadly disordered code which goes by the 
name of “schoolboy honour”? And if so, must we not trace 
back the root of the evil to that strange obliquity of English 
public opinion which, in its one-sided adoration of what it calls 
manly independence, has fostered this disposition of English 
schoolboys to be their own rulers and instructors in matters of 
moral conduct, and has relegated their masters to a dignified 
seclusion between which and the boy community the channels 
of communication are seriously obstructed? It is according 
to nature that the young should look up to adults, to their 
parents and masters particularly, for guidance and training in 
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conduct ; and, this being so, it would seem to be obvious that 
the relations between the two, if, even at some sacrifice of 
discipline, should be of the utmost ease and confidence. Then 
it might be hoped that the boys would be more prone to 
take gratefully the public addresses of their masters, and 
assimilate their principles rather than the crude principles of 
their companions. 

Closely connected with this point is that of the open- 
heartedness with which the young, of either sex, should be trained 
to have personal recourse to their natural counsellors in their 
troubles and perplexities about conduct. This point came to 
the fore in the discussions on Purity in Section B. The 
proceedings of this section were not reported, but they 
yielded some sad testimonies to the extent to which solitary 
vice is prevalent in the ordinary English schools for boys. Not 
that this was needed, for the fact is well known to those who 
have investigated the subject. We may refer, for instance, to 
Mr. Edward Lyttelton’s 7ratning of the Young in the Laws 
of Sex, published in 1904. But what was the remedy? Many 
experienced teachers, we know, would say that there is none, 
that the disease is incurable. On the other hand, some 
educationists at the Congress were convinced that the evil 
yields at once to the simple expedient of the co-education of 
boys and girls in mixed schools. The Rev. Cecil Grant, of 
St. George’s School, Harpenden, declared that “ten years’ 
experience with boys and giris together had led him greatly to 
increase his estimate of the number of boys who can be brought 
to a secure standard of morality and of efficiency ; he believed 
now that, apart from clear cases of the mentally deficient, the 
‘failure’ may be altogether eliminated.” Mr. John Russell, of 
the Hampstead school of the King Alfred School Society, an 
out and out secularist, felt an equal confidence in this remedy, 
but the cryptic character of his language made it doubtful on 
what means in connection with it he relied. “What is the 
true remedy?” he said. “The rehabilitation of sex. Let us be 
men and women and not ashamed. Let us include in our 
much-vaunted reverence, reverence for the great Lord of life. 
Let Him be known and frankly honoured in the home, in the 
school, in the public places, not stealthily worshipped, flouted, or 
debased.” Mr. J. H. Badley, of the Bedales School, Peterborough, 
was another of these optimists, but one felt doubtful whether 
any of them had sufficient discernment to penetrate beneath 
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the surface of their pupils’ thoughts and conduct, for it does 
not require much experience to discover that many an English 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress lives constantly in a fool’s 
paradise, in regard to the secret doings of the young people who 
look up to them with such innocent faces. That co-education 
for young children in day-schools may be free from risk we 
can readily believe, but it is a question of older children. For 
our part we feel convinced that Miss Cleghorn, of Sheffield, was 
nearer the truth in her warning that “the system of co-education 
in our elementary schools is fraught with much danger to the 
best interests of boys and girls from physical, educational, and 
moral standpoints, and local educational authorities would do 
well to pause and seek more inner knowledge of the working of 
the system before either building new mixed schools or 
combining the separate departments of old ones.” 

Others thought that the evil might be restrained, if not 
removed, if parents, or in their default, teachers, were less 
reticent with the young, and made a point of explaining to 
them beforehand the dangers to purity they might have to 
encounter in school life. Indeed, the majority of the speakers 
were of this view. It is a course in favour of which much can 
be said, but the problem is delicate, and we do not propose 
to discuss it here, and mention it only to add that at all 
events it is not enough. The young victims of these dangerous 
temptations need the support of prudent and experienced 
monitors not merely at the outset, but still more throughout 
the period of the terrible ordeal. It is this which makes it 
so important they should be enabled to break through the 
tyranny of the schoolboy code, and have free and fearless 
access to those who can sustain them with wise counsels. 
On this point, it was like a draught of fresh air breaking 
into the room when Dr. Sibley, the President of the Private 
Schools Association, gave an account of the systematic way 
in which he had successfully established these relations between 
himself and his boys, and by obtaining their full confidence, 
had been able to preserve, and even to rescue, many of them. 
Still, valuable as a method like Dr. Sibley’s may be and is, it 
falls far short of that available in Catholic schools, namely, 
the confessional. In speaking to his confessor the Catholic boy 
is trained from childhood up to lay bare all his spiritual 
diseases in absolute confidence that no violation of secrecy 
will result, and that he has nothing to fear either from his 
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masters or companions. He is with one who will treat him 
as a father, who will listen to his tale, not to blame him, but to 
aid him ; who will always stand by him and lift him up, who will 
warn him, encourage him, and sympathize with him, appreciating 
his difficulties, and never giving him up though he should 
present himself again and again as a backslider. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that this is what happens in a Catholic 
school, and that the effect is, though the evil of impurity can 
never be eliminated altogether as long as human nature 
remains unchanged, that all but a comparatively small percentage 
of its pupils are preserved or recovered. Not that this result is 
to be attributed to the confessional alone, for there is the further 
aid of prayer and Holy Communion, which the secularist may 
regard as unreal, but which the Catholic child feels to be very 
real indeed. 

But let us come to the question which believers in the Christian 
religion could not but regard as the most important raised in 
the Congress. An afternoon was set apart for the discussion 
of the “ Relation of Religious Education to Moral Education,” 
and those invited to write papers not unnaturally understood 
the question to be whether the two were separable or not. 
When the discussion began it was announced that this was not 
intended by the organizers of the Congress, but only that those 
who thought the two were inseparable should discuss apart the 
best modes of co-ordinating them. The announcement was 
embarrassing, especially as among those invited to read papers 
were such pronounced antagonists of all religious education as 
MM. Buisson and Moulet and Mr. John Russell. Fortunately 
the restriction proved impossible of observance, and the dis- 
cussion, lapsing into the channels that had been anticipated, 
proved to be the one in which the keenest interest was 
taken. The three just mentioned were the chief but not the 
only partizans of secularism, and on the religious side were the 
Anglican Bishop of Southwark, the Rev. the Hon. Edward 
Lyttelton, Canon Wilson of Worcester, Miss Alice Ottley, 
Mrs. Sophie Bryant, the Rev. Joseph Morris on behalf of the 
Jews, and Pralat Tremp, Dr. Giesswein, of Buda Pest, and Father 
M. Maher, S.J., and Father Sydney F. Smith, S.J., on behalf of 
Catholicism. Some of these both contributed papers and spoke, 
some contributed papers only, others only spoke. It is not 
our present purpose to report this discussion, but only to state 
the impression it was calculated to produce on Catholic minds 
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when viewed as interpretative of the movement for banishing 
religious education from the schoolrooms ; and in this connection 
there is no reason why we should confine ourselves to the 
documents appertaining to the Congress; we may reasonably 
take into account also those gathered by Professor Sadler’s 
Inquiry. Indeed, they require to be taken together, for not 
only were the contributors to each in many cases the same, but 
the Inquiry supplies a certain array of facts, whilst the 
Congress itself in the place of these supplied a good many 
questionable assertions, which courtesy forbade one to contest 
during the discussion. 

The most astounding instance of such unsupported state- 
ments was furnished by MM. Buisson and Moulet in defence of 
l’instruction morale civique, which, through the efforts of their 
party, is now odligatoire on the youth of France, not even the 
sorry protection of a Conscience Clause being allowed it. 
According to these gentlemen, this system was conceived 
with the tenderest regard for the consciences of all. “The 
State,’ said M. Buisson, “ignores religion precisely out of 
respect for the conscience of each individual. It has no more 
right, it has still less right, to put pressure, direct or indirect, in 
its relations with the children than in those with the adults ;” 
and in his speech he said, most emphatically, that in the schools 
nothing was allowed to be said by the teacher wz pour ni contre 
the religion of the parents. This is not exactly the opinion of 
the French Catholics, and in another article we may examine 
more fully into its accuracy. Meanwhile we may quote from 
Le Volume for May 2, 1908,' a few words from the pen of 
M. Buisson’s friend and fellow-worker, M. Payot : 

We have to expiate the error committed by the founders of 
Lenseignement laigue, who, not to frighten the adversaries, introduced 
this idea of a neutrality which experience shows to be impossible. . . . 
It is impossible to teach history, civics, morality, without manifesting 
preferences, and, as M. Bompard, the Inspector-General, said, “‘One 
does not comment on a page of Demosthenes, or Tacitus, or Pascal, 
without taking a part. One cannot be neuter between truth and false- 
hood. One must choose, and say what one is aiming at, if one is 
entrusted with the training of others.” 

It is a pity surely that M. Payot was not at M. Buisson’s side 
at the Congress, and that the audience had not the advantage of 
hearing them harmonize their statements. 


1 We take the quotation from M. Fénelon Gibon’s instructive article in the 
Revue Pratique d’ Apologétigue for August 1, 1908. 
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We wish, however, to draw a clear distinction between these 
French secularists whose misleading statements were successful, 
we fear, in deceiving most of those present, and the English secu- 
larists who took part in the Congress. The spirit which animates 
the former is palpably one of fanatical hatred for the Christian 
religion and its adherents. The spirit which animates the latter, 
or at least the majority of them, is, we cordially acknowledge, 
very different. They are not like the Cliffordites, who resemble 
the French anti-clericals much more closely. Still, their ideal 
is a uniform system of State Schools, and, in face of the 
multitude of English sects and parties, they think it could be 
secured in a way fair to all, by leaving all religious teaching 
to parents and clergy to be given outside, and reserving for 
the schools those fundamental principles of morality which are 
common to all. Their feelings towards us are not unfriendly, 
and it is their sincere wish, and, we believe, would be their 
endeavour, to preserve a strict neutrality in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, in the schools where their system prevailed. 
None the less the proceedings of the recent Congress could only 
confirm a Catholic in his strong conviction “that in schools of 
that kind Catholic children could not but suffer a real, if 
unintended injustice, and a very serious one. Let us explain 
why. 

There was a general recognition at the Congress of the 
supreme importance for moral training of the personality of 
the teacher. 

Professor Sadler in his Presidential Address declared it to 
be “of capital importance,” and said that “a country which 
desires for itself an inspiring and invigorating education, will, 
if it allows itself to be guided by unmistakable evidence, do 
wisely to attach very high importance to the human element in 
its educational organization,” and “will not choose its teachers 
by intellectual tests alone,” but will “attach an even greater 
value to pastoral instinct and to the spirit of self-sacrifice than 
to the possession of a brilliant University degree.” 

And M. Leon Latour said finely : 


One master succeeds astonishingly ; all that is in him aids in the 
education of childhood—his words, his acts, his gestures, his smile, his 
look—all produce an impression on his pupils which does not cease 
with the present, but lasts through life. Such educators are rare, 
but they have more empire over their pupils than the family itself, or 
the social atmosphere in which the child grows and develops. Whence 
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the secret of this educative power? It is because these educators 
love the child, are conscious of their power over it, understand their 
responsibility, have a clear insight into its moral constitution. And so 
their profession becomes a mission, an apostleship, and the sense of 
duty takes such a convincing hold of them that they cannot be wanting 
to it. To do good has become for them the ruling habit of their lives.! 


What, however, is most true, yet did not seem to be so 
generally recognized, is that in the teacher’s personality, regarded 
as the supreme influence for moulding the pupil’s character, not 
merely his pastoral instinct and spirit of self-sacrifice, or even 
his love of children and insight into their moral constitution, 
are operative, but likewise his opinions on life and its ideals, 
on the application of abstract principles to concrete cases, on 
the relative value of moral motives, on the attitude to be 
observed towards religion and theology. All these tell on the 
pupils in such sort that, whether he will or not, his influence 
over his pupils is that of a stamp on the sealing-wax. The 
impression made may be blurred or defined, light or deep, 
partial or complete, and—so far as the relation of teacher to 
child is concerned, in the cases in which the teacher is the 
trainer and educator, not a mere occasional giver of music- 
lessons or such like—it ought to be a defined, deep, and 
complete impression. It is when this truth is grasped—as it 
is grasped by those familiar with teaching—that parents who 
are in deadly earnest in regarding the true religion as the best 
and most indispensable inheritance they can secure for their 
children, scent danger and disaster when compelled to entrust 
their children to be educated by those whose opinions on life 
and conduct they intensely dislike. 

Nor was it possible for a Catholic to be present at the 
Congress and not feel aghast at the strange vagaries of opinion 
expressed about life and its aims, about morality and its 
motives, about child character and the means of moulding it, 
which were ventilated at the Congress. Professor Muirhead 
approved of the secularization of morals, not in the sense 
suggested by the Moral Instruction League, of restricting the 
matters taught to such as all good people accept, but in the 
sense of “giving security to moral principle by detaching it 
from all dependence upon changes in theological opinion,” 
and “preserving the purity of morality by exclusion of the 
ordinary appeals to superstitious fears;” and he desired to 


1 Papers on Moral Education, p. 195. 
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have a blending of positivism with a transformed theism 
taught in place of religion, referring us to one of his Hibbert 
Journal articles for “some suggestions as to the methods which 
may be employed in giving effect to [this theory] in the 
practice of the school.” The anonymous “Secretary of the 
International Union of Ethical Societies” thought that “the 
only genuine moral motive and the most powerful one at the 
same time is the ‘passion for humanity.’” Mr. Stanton Coit 
laid down “six effects” which he conceives “school education 
ought to produce within the mind of the child by the time he 
is eighteen.” They embody the theory pure and simple of the 
materialistic school, and the last is a demand that “ by the age of 
eighteen he shall accept as the essence of true religion reverence 
for the ideal [Mr. Coit’s ideal, of course] of a perfected humanity, 
and devotion to the cause of its realization on earth.” 
Mr. Allanson Picton claimed for the teacher that he should 
be unfettered by the restrictions of any syllabus in regard to 
the teaching he should give, but did not seem to think the 
child had any corresponding rights in regard to the teaching it 
should receive. And Mrs. Bridges Adams, as a delegate from 
the Social Democrats, rose up at the end to remind us that what 
her party demanded was that the moral instruction in State 
schools should be in the principles of Social Democracy. It 
was an opportune reminder of the ultimate goal to which under 
present conditions any uniform system of independent morality 
must tend. These few are but types out of the many which 
in one way or another revealed themselves at the Congress, and 
were combined with what to Catholic listeners were some quite 
astonishing displays of ignorance of the religious and moral 
capacities of children. If teachers of such types, one could not 
but feel, were set to teach one’s children, if such were to be 
the stamp of which their plastic minds were to take the impress, 
there was indeed reason to fear for their constancy to the Faith 
whose impress is the exact reverse of all this. 

Nor was this the end of one’s fears for the children to be 
submitted to this State system. For in that system, as con- 
ceived by the advocates of secularism, the ideal should be for 
the schools for children to be supplemented by continuation 
schools, attendance at which would be obligatory up to the age 
of eighteen at least. Also parents should be organized into 
Educational Unions and Mothers’ Clubs, that there may be 
systematic co-operation between parents and teachers. Such 
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institutions are in themselves good and desirable, but the thing 
to look to is that if they should be organized to the liking of the 
secularists, their chief office will be to indoctrinate the older 
pupils in the further developments of the secularist creed, and 
the parents too that they may co-operate in instilling it into 
their children. Thus all the avenues through which the Church 
should reach her children will be obstructed, and the lights of 
heaven will be extinguished, the State taking its place in 
every department of life, and becoming a big “Church of 
Humanity,” which in the very name of tolerance shall be 
intolerant of all conceptions of life save its own. It is this, one 
felt, during the Congress, which looms before us in the future, 
should we as a nation accept the programme of purely secular 
schools; and the thought becomes still more appalling when 
we meditate on the character of the modern State. The 
secularist speaks of the State as if it would always be the very 
incarnation of high aims and pure morality. In our dreams it 
is easy to make all things fit in as we wish. In fact, the 
modern State’s aims and principles tend to be the same as 
those of its creators, and its creators are the majorities issuing 
from general elections, those demoralizing processes, those 
bitter conflicts between opposing egotisms amidst the smoke 
of appalling misrepresentations, which disturb the country 
periodically ; or again, this State is the servant of the pre- 
vailing public opinion, which in turn is begotten and sustained 
by an irresponsible and often unscrupulous press. At present, 
we gladly allow, there is a general spirit of justice and fairness 
in our State officials, so far as they are free from political 
pressure. The deteriorating process has not yet got so far with 
us as with some of our neighbours. But what of the future— 
when the lights of heaven have been successfully extinguished, 
and the lights of earth, being borrowed lights, have gone out 
too? 

But we do not wish to end with these anxious forebodings. 
At the Congress a goodly proportion were not secularists, or 
only mildly so. Nor do we credit the more advanced with 
a clear foresight of these ulterior stages in the development of 
their system. Some may be realizing them and intending them, 
but the majority probably think only of the present, and outside 
the State schoolroom would wish to see the children resort with 
the fullest freedom to the religious teachers of their parents’ 
choice. To them we would end by saying, with Dr. Giesswein 
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and the Anglican Bishop of Southwark who took up his phrase, 
“What we want is a deriihrungspunkt (a point of contact).” For 
we are all at one in the desire that our children shall be trained 
to a sound morality. The controversy is only about the method. 
The Bishop would seek this deriihrungspunkt in the recognition 
that “he did not want to be always affirming what others 
denied, nor did Mr. John Russell want to be always denying 
what he himself affirmed; they could sometimes meet on 
common ground, and it was not to be supposed that this was 
to haul down the flag.” We are not quite certain that we 
understood his Lordship. We should prefer to say, let the 
beriihrungspunkt be sought in the recognition of three or four 
distinct types of schools. People who can be warm friends as 
neighbours, can become bitter enemies through living together 
in the same household. It is the same with schools. If our 
children are to be driven in herds into schools of the secularist 
type, there is no help for it, we must be irreconcilable enemies ; 
for parents will never be reconciled to seeing their children’s 
eyes blinded to the light of heaven any more than to the light 
of earth. If the several types may exist sige by side, as they 
do now, we can engage in friendly competition and co- 
operation, and often take counsel together for the improvement 
of our methods in details. Perhaps this is what the Bishop 


meant. 








The Mystery of Life. 
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Or the mysteries which we find around us on every side when 
a we direct our attention to the world in which we live, none 
is more profoundly mysterious than that very organic life which 
we share not only with our fellow-men, but with the myriad 
species of animals, and in their degree of plants as well, affording 
us as it does such endless objects for study, but of which we 
are always forced at last to confess that we know so little. 

What is Life? What is there in the living organism which 
differentiates it essentially from the not-living, although there 
may be in the one no single physical constituent which is not 
in the other? What is there which constitutes the impassable 
gulf between a donkey and a donkey-engine or an albatross and 
an aeroplane ? 

In old simple unsophisticated days, before science appeared 
to illumine, and sometimes to dazzle, men’s eyes, nobody 
doubted that the difference was simply this, that in living things 
there was a something called Life, which was not in the others, 
and that however difficult or impossible we may find it to say 
or imagine what this vital principle may precisely be, it is 
certainly something very real, as is shown by its manifest 
effects. 

But since, about a century-and-a-half ago our knowledge 
of chemistry and physics was so wonderfully extended by 
Lavoisier and others, many men have come to convince 
themselves that in the laws of these sciences, as they are 
found operating in the inorganic world, we have a sufficient 
and satisfactory explanation of all the phenomena presented 
by living matter, and that we need go no further, nor introduce 
so merely mystical an idea as that of a vital principle, which 
not being subject to observation and experiment is altogether 
unscientific. 

It cannot be denied that there was much in this new field 
of investigation which tended to incite its first explorers to such 
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a conclusion.!. Unquestionably, physiological progress has been 
dependent on the progress of Physics and Chemistry. No advance 
could have been made in the investigation of animal meta- 
bolism,? but for the ideas and experimental methods furnished 
by Physics and Chemistry. We should, for instance, know next 
to nothing about respiration, animal heat, nutrition and muscular 
or other work but for this assistance: so that it is true that 
Physiology depends at every turn on Physics and Chemistry, 
and will doubtless continue so to do. We discover, in fact, that 
the vital processes going on within the body, are precisely 
similar to those which are observed in lifeless matter. 

A simple illustration may be furnished by a question set 
many years ago in an examination paper, which greatly 
exercised the minds of many ingenuous youths to whom it was 
addressed, and evoked some marvellous replies. A guinea-pig 
is placed in one scale of a balance, and the other is exactly 
equipoised. After a time it is found that the animal grows 
lighter, and goes up, while the weights in the other scale go down. 
Why is this? The answer is, of course, that the guinea-pig 
loses weight exactly as a lighted candle would do, and parts at 
every breath with some of the substance of his body, going 
off as products of combustion in consequence of its oxidation 
in the lungs, by which animal heat is maintained. In like 
manner it is found that other forms of energy—muscular work, 
glandular, nervous and other activity, as well as the formation 
of various products which leave the body, like the carbon 
dioxide which the animal breathes forth, urea, salts, and many 
other substances, are the result of processes precisely analogous 
to those which the inorganic chemist conducts and observes in 
his laboratory. All which new knowledge may undoubtedly 
be regarded as progress towards a physico-chemical explanation 
of life. 

Elated by such a discovery, many men of science made 
haste to accept the conclusion that there was thus furnished a 
full and complete explanation of all the phenomena which life 
presents, and that the living organism, animal or plant, is a 


1 See the presidential address to the section of Physiology in the recent Dublin 
Meeting of the British Association, by Dr. Haldane, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Of this 
address use will be freely made in the following paper. 

2 By this term is signified the. sum of the chemical changes within the living 
body, or within any single cell of the body, whereby the protoplasm is either renewed 
or changed to perform special functions, or else disorganized and prepared for 
excretion. 
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mere machine whose operations are the sum of the processes, 
chemical and physical, which take place in its interior, and the 
school of which Huxley was the great leader in this country 
stoutly insisted that there was nothing in the universe, living 
organisms included, which was not explicable on physico- 
chemical grounds.' So readily, indeed, was this belief soon 
adopted that the majority of physiologists have for many years 
proclaimed it with more or less clearness, and the idea of a 
vital principle distinct from physical and chemical forces has 
come to be regarded as an antiquated superstition of which no 
account need be taken. 

There has, however, always been a minority who have 
either dissented from such a creed, or at least remained 
unconvinced of its truth, and as time goes on the progress of 
knowledge undoubtedly adds to the strength of their position,’ 
so that what Du Bois Reymond termed “the spectre of 
Vitalism ” meets the physiologist at every turn, and refuses to 
be ignored. 

An obvious argument on behalf of vitalism has always been 
found in the phenomena of adaptation and repair, which show 
that there is in living things a force of some kind. which is 
capable of meeting contingencies altogether beyond the normal 
course of events, frequently in the highest degree abnormal ; a 
force which differs essentially from those we encounter in 
physics and chemistry, and appears to be distinctly teleological 
in character, and to provide for emergencies as they occur, much 
as our “handy men” deal with the various practical problems 
set them at sea, or a skilled mechanic with the disorders inci- 
dental to the complex machinery of a motor-car. Many 
instances of the power of adaptation in nature are very 
wonderful,—especially amongst the lower forms of life. Certain 
worms, if cut in two, will grow fresh heads and tails, and make 
two individuals each like the original. In one case no less than 
twenty-five worms have thus been made out of one. The Hydra 


1 See Professor Huxley’s Lay Sermons, No. vii., On the Physical Basis of Life, 
of which something was said in an article in THE MONTH, May, 1908, ‘‘ Some 
Scientifical Inexactitudes,” which has since been separately published by the C.T.S 

2 See two works recently published by Dr. Windle, F.R.S., President of Queen's 
College, Cork, viz., Zhe Secret of the Cell, and What is Life? A Study of Vitalism 
and Neo-Vitalism, both published by Sands and Co. 

3 For some of these instances and others like them, see articles by the late 
St. George Mivart in the Zaddet, March 31—June 2, 1888. Also Zhe Secret of the 
Cell, ut sup. 
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may be cut up and thus multiplied almost indefinitely. The 
Tubularia polyp has a head-end and a root-end, and lives in 
water with its root in the sand. If the head be cut off, the 
root remaining as it was, a new head is grown. If the animal 
be pulled up and planted inversely, with the head in the sand 
and the root above it, they exchange their functions, the head 
becoming a root and the root a head. And if the beheaded 
polyp be suspended horizontally in water, a head grows at each 
end. In the case of Planaria, a parasitic worm, extra heads and 
tails can be produced by making incisions along its sides. 
The like sometimes occurs in creatures higher in the scale of 
life. Lobsters, crabs, and spiders can grow new limbs, but 
growth will start only from a joint, and accordingly, if a piece 
be broken in the middle, they will themselves remove the 
fragment, so as to leave the joint above, terminal. Amongst 
vertebrates, the water-newt can re-grow lost limbs, and has been 
known to do so six times in succession. Larvae of the salamander 
have been found to furnish themselves with a new lens for the 
eye when this has been artificially taken away, and moreover, 
this new lens was formed from a tissue-source different from 
that of the original lens. Lizards, includiffg slow-worms, can 
grow tails again when these have snapped off. 

It is clear that as we ascend in the scale of life the 
phenomena exhibited become less sensational. No vertebrate 
animal, for example, can be divided so as to constitute two 
complete forms: and no mammal can, like a reptile or amphi- 
bian, grow a new limb. Nevertheless, the healing of wounds and 
other repairs so frequently exhibited even in the case of man 
himself, point clearly in the same direction, to an intrinsic 
power capable of making specific arrangements for a specific 
purpose. Sometimes these arrangements are little less extra- 
ordinary than those we have been considering. An instance 
is cited by Mivart of a railway-guard who had received an 
injury which caused the removal of his elbow-joint, whereupon 
a makeshift substitute of cartilage was set up which was so 
effective that the man was able to continue his occupation, 
swinging himself from handle to handle of carriages in motion, 
no less well than with the uninjured arm. 

Such phenomena are undoubtedly hard to explain, on the 
supposition that there are no forces present in living organisms 
except those which are likewise found in the non-living, and 
that the former are mere machines—“ The cunningest of 
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nature’s clocks.” It is, however, still more remarkable to learn 
that the progress of knowledge has recently revealed the 
existence of the same kind of factor—teleological or purposive 
—in the very same processes which had been considered 
identical with those of the inorganic or lifeless world, and held 
to furnish evidence for a mechanical theory of life—that, for 
instance, though our friend the guinea-pig burns away like a 
candle, it has been discovered that he does so with a difference 
which is of supreme importance. As Dr. Haldane tells us in 
his Dublin Address already mentioned,' we have of late years 
learnt much with regard to animal metabolism, this growth of 
knowledge relating to the manner in which the passage of 
energy and material through the body is regulated in accordance 
with what is required for the maintenance of the normal 
structure and activities of the body, and have learnt that besides 
the mere physico-chemical operations which go on, there is some 
factor which delicately adjusts them and their effects to the 
requirements of the organism as a whole. As he puts it: 


In Liebig’s time, for instance, it was believed that the rate of 
respiratory exchange was regulated simply by the supply to the body 
of oxygen and food-material. If one breathed faster, or if the 
barometric pressure or percentage of oxygen in the air increased, the 
respiratory exchange was assumed to be also increased, just as ordinary 
combustion outside the body would be increased by an increased 
supply of oxygen. If, again, one took in more food, it was supposed 
that the excess went to increase the rate of combustion in the blood, 
just as a fire is increased when more fuel is supplied. We now know 
that these assumptions were wholly mistaken, and that the respiratory 
exchange, and corresponding consumption of food-material in the body 
are regulated with astounding exactitude in accordance with bodily 
requirements. If, for instance, the body consumes more proteid, it 
economizes a quantity of fat or carbohydrate equivalent in energy-value 
to the proteid ; and from day to day the amount of energy liberated in 
the body is very steady. 

As a further illustration to the same effect, Dr. Haldane 
instances the secretory action of the kidneys, which had been 
supposed to depend merely on filtration of the blood through 
excessively fine capillary tubercles. But, he goes on: 


Gradually we have learnt how extraordinarily delicate is the 
selective action which occurs in the kidney substance, and how 
efficiently this selective action maintains the normal composition of the 


1 Printed in Nature, October ist, 1908, 
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blood. Scarcely a remnant is now left of the old filtration theories. 
Our ideas of tissue nutrition and growth have undergone a similar 
change ; and it is hard to realize that only about seventy years ago 
Schwann could put .forward the theory that cell formation and growth 


is a process of crystallization. 
One can multiply instances like this almost indefinitely [added the 


speaker], but I have perhaps said enough to show, that if in some ways 
the advance of Physiology seems to have taken us nearer to a physico- 
chemical explanation of life, in other ways it seems to have taken us 
further away. On the one hand, we have accumulating knowledge as 
to the physical and chemical sources, and the ultimate destiny of the 
material and energy passing through the body; on the other hand an 
equally rapidly accumulating knowledge of an apparently teleological 
ordering of this material and energy; and for this teleological ordering 
we are at a loss for physico-chemical explanations. There was a time, 
about fifty years ago, when the rising generation of physiologists in 
their enthusiasm for the first kind of knowledge, closed their eyes to 
the second. That time is past, and we must once more face the old 


problem of life. 


Thus we find that the more extended knowledge of to-day, 
instead of corroborating a theory which only yesterday many 
were inclined to consider scientifically established beyond doubt 
or question, rather takes us back to the simple and pre-scientific 
belief of the day before,—that there is in living nature a 
principle of life which is not heat, nor electricity, nor any of 
the forces known to the physicist or chemist, but something 
over, which controls and directs the operations of the organism, 
which are thus essentially different from those of any mere 
machine. More we cannot say about this all-important factor 
in physiology, and perhaps we shall never be able to say more, 
just because it is not included amongst the things which 
science can weigh and measure and experiment upon, so that 
she has so long been inclined to deny its very existence. There 
are doubtless many who do so still, but the tide appears to 
be turning, if it has not actually turned, and it may be antici- 
pated that in another score of years there will be few if any to 
endorse the dictum of Burdon Sanderson in 1889—that “for 
the future, the word ‘vital’ as distinctive of physiological 
processes may be abandoned altogether.” 

In any case, this at least is manifest from what we have 
seen. We must be in ‘no hurry to jump to conclusions, in 
science any more than elsewhere, or to assume that new 
discoveries or the conclusions which they seem to favour are 
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final and irreversible. Half-truths, as we know, are often 
the worst of errors, and frequently it is only half of the truth 
that we ascertain from Nature at first, or even for a long time 
afterwards. Not a few men of science, and very many who 
rejoice in the title of “scientists,” would do well to bear in 
mind the words with which Dr. Windle approaches the very 
question which we have been briefly and partially considering." 


Scientific opinion regarding any particular point is apt to waver 
from view to view as new facts swim into one’s ken: it swings from 
one side to another like a pendulum and is sometimes found, after a 
long interval of time, to have returned to a position which it might 
have been supposed had been abandoned for ever. That such must 
necessarily be the case will not require much demonstration when 
one remembers the vast number of undiscovered facts which lie all 
around us, and the potent and corroding effect which the discoveries 
of to-morrow may consequently have upon the most cherished theories 
of to-day. 

J. G. 


1 What is Life? p.1 














The Religion of Mithra. 


— 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


IV. WORSHIP AND ORGANIZATION. 


THERE originally existed a considerable collection of liturgical 
literature connected with the Persian worship; unfortunately 
even the Greek translations made in the Alexandrian epoch 
have perished—for Greek, mingled with Persian phrases recalling 
the origin of the liturgy and comparable to the Greek words 
in our own, remained the official language of the Mithraic cult. 
The ritual, however, was jealously guarded by the Asiatic and 
even Western magz,and marks off the Mithraic from every other 
worship. r 

INITIATION.—St. Jerome! tells us that there were seven 
degrees of initiation, in which the adept [mystés] or consecrated 
person (sacratus is constant in the inscriptions) took successively 
the names of Crow (corax), Veiled (cryphius) [this is the 
almost certainly correct reading, and not gryphus, which would 
be translated Griffin; nor xymphius, bridegroom], Soldier 
(miles), Lion (éeo), Persian (Perses), Racer of the Sun (helio- 
dromos), and Father (pater). On certain occasions, doubtless 
at the initiation itself and the solemn religious meal,? masks 
representing their grade were worn by the initiates, as we can 
judge by bas-reliefs and deduce from allusions in the Fathers. 
In the origin no doubt these sacred masquerades must be 
reduced to the general class of investiture with the skin of the 
sacred animal one has slain, thereby identifying one’s self with 
it, and absorbing its life. The later grades may have been 
developed to make up the sacred number seven. 

We can say nothing of the meaning of the first grade, save 
that the Crow was the messenger of God, as the Mithraic slab 
proves. In many mysteries, Greek and others, the adept was 


1 Ep. cvii. ad Laetam. 
2 So in Cumont, i. p. 174, fig. 10. 
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covered with a large veil, or at least blindfolded. We see this 
painted on Greek vases, and Lucius, the Isiac initiate in 
Appuleius, is placed, dressed in sacred vestments, over the altar 
of Isis. Curtains, which at first concealed him, are then drawn, 
and he is revealed to the worshipping multitude. Something 
of this sort must have been the Ostensio, or Showing of the 
“ Hidden” or “ Veiled” Mithraic initiate, frequently mentioned 
on inscriptions. The rank of Soldier signified that the adept 
was willing to spend his life fighting in the holy warfare of the 
God against evil. The conception of the consecrated life as 
a warfare is extremely general, and existed in the Christian 
phraseology from the beginning, the same metaphor having 
occurred simultaneously to most divergent systems, without 
any mutual borrowing or exchange. It seems quite probable 
that a severe test—very likely the branding of some mark with 
a red-hot iron, perhaps similar to a military branding of recruits 
previous to the taking of the military oath, marked this stage 
of initiation! Tertullian, who popularized the word sacramen- 
tum, 2.e., military oath, as the equivalent of the Greek mustérion, 
“mystery,” so calls this ceremony, in which the neophyte swore 
not to reveal the mysteries, and, on being presented with a 
garland on a sword, pushed aside the flowers, saying, “ Mithra 
is my crown,” and thereafter, like many of the earlier 
Christians, he refrained from all wearing of garlands or crowns 
on any occasion whatever. 

Up to this point the devotees had been known as Servants : 
henceforward they are admitted into the rank of Lzom, and are 
termed Participators. The duties of the next two classes are 
unknown: the Fathers directed the worship (fater sacrorum is 
a title of theirs); their colleagues were “ fellow-consecrated ” 
(co-sacranei) and “ Brothers,” a regular term for the members of 
all sorts of pagan confraternities. The Fathers themselves 
were governed by the Pater Patrum, Father of Fathers, whose 
office seems to have been held for life, and whose seat was 
almost certainly always at Rome. Admission to the lower 
ranks could be conferred on children, and was called Accefftio, 
a name given by Christians to Baptism ; the admission to the 
higher grades was 7vaditio,“Conferring,” another Christian word. 


1 For this see the references in Cumont, i. p. 319, n. 10; Prud. Peristeph. x. 1067 ; 
this rite would explain the “ mystic burnings’ mentioned by Gregory Naz. Or, iv. 
adu. Jul.i.70. Such branding, with red-hot needles, is at any rate certain for the 
cult of Cybele. Prud. Zc. 
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ABLUTIONS.—Either at the outset, or repeatedly, neophytes 
were dipped in pure water, an ablution promising the expiation 
of all sin, as Tertullian tells us. Honey was placed on the 
hands and tongue of the Lion, and also of the Persian ; honey, 
used by the Egyptians for embalming dead bodies, here 
symbolized a preservative from moral offence. The drink of 
milk and honey presented to Christian neophytes has no 
original connection with this. 

THE SACRED FEAST.—Probably only after the grade of 
Lions had been reached, the neophyte was admitted to the 
sacrificial banquet of bread and water mingled with wine 
(which had been substituted in Europe for the original Persian 
drink of Haéma-juice) which the priest had blessed. The 
Persians attributed to the drinking of Haéma-juice prosperity 
in this life, also an eternal bliss. Long and severe abstinence, 
and various tests of which the number and nature are obscure, 
but which certainly included dramatic representations of suffer- 
ing and torment calculated to try the nerves of the initiate, 
preceded this feast. 

MITHRAIC CRYPTS.—The place in which these rites were 
celebrated was itself peculiar. After the vestibule had been 
passed, you descended into a long and narrow crypt or 
grotto. Raised masonry platforms, some four feet broad by 
two or three high, ran down the two sides, leaving a narrow 
passage between. On these platforms the worshippers doubtless 
stationed themselves, very likely kneeling, and in the dark. 
At the entrance, a bowl (in one case a large conch-shell) 
of sacred water stood. The platforms left the further end of 
the crypt free; and within a railed-off space the priests 
performed their sacrifices in the light of numerous lamps, 
and in some cases, to judge by the finds, to the sound of 
flutes and bells. The weird image of Eternal Time peered 
from its recess, spouting flame, possibly, from its jaws. 
Mysterious devices were painted on floor and wall, understood 
by few only of those present. Invariably, at the back, over the 
altar, stood a large slab bearing the bas-relief of Mithra slaying 
the bull, with mystical figures on either side. This was 
apparently unveiled at a climax in the ceremony ; in more than 
one case, it seems to have swung round on a pivot, revealing 
on its reverse the picture of Mithra and the Sun-god, standing 
reconciled and triumphant over the dead bull. 


1 Cf. Textes et Monuments, plates vii. and viii. 
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WorSHIP.—Thrice daily a brief service was celebrated. 
At other times special sacrifices of animals, and long chants, 
were performed by priests in archaic Persian dress. Special 
service was daily performed in honour of the Planet to which 
the day was sacred; the Sunday (Sun’s day) was peculiarly 
observed. Probably the 16th of each month was still sacred to 
Mithra; we have already mentioned the peculiar honour attached 
to December 25th. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE WORSHIPPERS.—The Mithraic 
congregations had an official organization and legal status. 
They had special business representatives, registers, councils, 
and special boards: they had special lawyers and public 
protectors, and were in fact religious sodalicia fully en régle. 
The accounts of several assemblies survive. Large donations 
(as of ground for building, materials for the heavier constructions, 
&c.), are seen side by side with small contributions (as of 
lamps, &c.), or gifts which several adepts had joined in giving. 
Funeral dispositions were a matter for great anxiety and 
care. The narrow dimensions of the crypts prove that the 
individual congregations were small. Hence many such crypts 
may coexist close to one another. Within these congregations 
class distinctions were obliterated, and the slave is sometimes 
found holding a higher office than does one by far his superior 
socially. It seems, however, fairly certain that women were 
excluded from any direct share in the initiation, its ceremonies 
and privileges." 

“ SYNCRETISM.”—Before commenting upon this religion, 
we must briefly refer to the position it held in relation to the 
other contemporary worships popular in the Roman Empire. 

In the second and third and fourth Christian centuries, 


1 Though Mithraism formed a rallying point for the spiritual efforts of dying 
paganism, it is idle to pretend that it could ever have been the dominant European 
faith—as Renan would have it,—had Christianity ‘‘been checked in its growth” 
(its exclusion of women from its mysteries was itself enough tc make that impossible) ; 
and it is impossible, even, to affirm that under the Severi themselves its adepts out- 
numbered the Christians. For not only is it very difficult to evaluate the percentage 
of Christians at this epoch in the Empire, but (unless we assume the total disappear- 
ance of numerous Mithraic crypts) we can calculate that if all its five crypts had 
their maximum of worshippers, and were in simultaneous use, the important harbour 
and Mithraic centre, Ostia, cannot have had more than 500 adepts; Aquincum 
and Apulum, notable military stations, have four Mithrea each, 400 Mithraists, that 
is, apiece: Heddernheim and Friedberg, though important stations, three Mithrea 
only. But of course the general influence of the cult will have far outstripped those 
who were in a primary sense Mithraists, and the worshipper of almost any other 
god may easily have included Mithra in his invocations. 
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cosmopolitan civilization, and the “clash of creeds,” rituals, and 
philosophies, were provoking a certain wide tolerance of all 
expressions of the religious need innate in all men. Under the 
most varied forms very much the same tendencies were detected 
—a belief in God, one, perfect, and transcendent, with whom 
man could and must enter into communication in this life, if he 
were to live pure and with prospect of a happy eternity. 
Different nations, epochs, schools, clothed this God in different 
human guises, honourable and true in so far as they rendered 
Him discernible to human powers; and venerated Him in 
different ways, all justifiable in proportion as they gave men 
access to Him, and helped them to live well, or at least to get 
rid of their offences. 

In consequence, the same supreme deity was recognizable 
under many different names, or, at any rate, the devotee of 
one god would detect his celestial patron in the recipients of 
worship not that of his own sect. Thus in the fourth century, 
the “Father of Fathers” himself can be priest of the most 
varied temples: on the Danube, Mithraism colours the local 
cults: along the Rhine, local deities, on the other hand, enter 
Mithraic temples. In Phrygia the parallel worship of the 
Persian Andhita caused the local pair, Attis and Cybele, to 
be regarded as the equivalents of Mithra and Anéhita; and 
indeed the cult of the Magna Mater, Cybele, appears to have 
flourished side by side with Mithra’s, and to have been especially 
favoured by his priests, partly because the Mithraic worship 
then entered tacitly under the sanction accorded to that of 
Cybele by the State, and partly because women could share in 
the Cybele mysteries—we find the grade of Mothers there, and 
the female devotees were called Sisters; moreover, the cult of 
Cybele itself received new life from this new connection, and in 
all probability it was from the cult of Anahita that the sacrifice 
of the Taurobolium, the bath of regenerative bull’s blood, came 
into the worship of Cybele. 

We have no space in which to dwell upon the triumph of 
solar monotheism in which Paganism ended. In proportion 
as Mithra came in contact with Greek philosophy, his solar 
character became accentuated, and he was merged, like so 
many other deities, in a vague but glorious Pantheism. Already 
under Constantine Christianity was demanding the abolition of 
pagan worships. A brief but violent reaction in favour of the 
old cults took place under the Emperor Julian: the people 
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followed the example of the court: at Alexandria in 361, the 
mob cruelly put to death on December 24th, vigil of natalis 
invicti, the Patriarch George, who had tried to build a church 
on the ruins of a Mithraic crypt. But Julian perished : accusa- 
tions of magic and illegal practices made the position of the 
magi officially untenable. In 371, a fictitious plot was discovered 
in which they were seriously implicated. A series of magis- 
terial edicts attacked the Mithraists directly : crypts were 
destroyed: at Rome in 377 the prefect Gracchus prided himself 
on his devastation of a Mithraic sanctuary as a proof of his 
eagerness to obtain baptism. The magz, panic-stricken, walled 
up their crypts and buried their sacred things. 

The victory of Theodosius (394) ruined the last hopes of 
the aristocratic reaction. In the country-places and mountain- 
fastnesses of Europe, and longer in its native East, the cult 
maintained a decadent activity. In Europe it survived only 
in its effects, noticeable chiefly, if not only, in heretical sects, 
Agnostic and Manichaean ; though, as some have maintained, 
its influence affected Christianity itself. 

To its relation therefore to Christianity we now must turn. 


V. RELATION OF MITHRAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Many Christian Fathers believed that the devil had utilized 
Old Testament prophecies to travesty or anticipate Christian 
mysteries in alien systems, and thus to prevent conversions and 
bewilder the faithful. Justin Martyr (c. 150 A.D.) says! that 
bad demons, in the Mithraic sacred feast of bread and water, 
imitate the Eucharist. The Mithraic Birth from the Rock, and 
“tradition” of the mysteries in a grotto, are diabolic inventions 
based on Isaiah’s prophecy of Christ’s birth in a cave;? Tertullian 
(c. 200) compares the initiatory laver of Jsis and Mithra to 
Christian baptism ;*.in Ox the Crown* he bids Christ's soldiers 
blush. Not Christ alone, but Mithra, can condemn them, by 
the example of the fervent Mithraist’s rejection of the crown 
offered to him in the Soldier ceremony. In On the prescription 
of heretics, he says: 

Heresies are inspired by the devil, of course, whose rdle is to invert 


the truth, and who actually seeks to rival, in the mysteries of idols, the 
very matter of the Divine Sacraments. There are those whom he too 


1 Apology, i. 2 C. Trypho. 70 and 78. 3 On Baptism, c. 5. 
“co Rs. ® C. 40. 
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dips, his believers, no doubt, and his faithful; he promises them 
expiation of their sins from a Laver; and, if I remember right, Mithra 
there signs his soldiers on their foreheads, and celebrates an oblation 
of bread, and puts forth a mimicry of the resurrection, and binds a 
crown beneath a sword. What again of his establishing a supreme 
pontiff of one marriage only? He has his virgins too, and his 


celibates. 


Quotations might be multiplied. St. Augustine! tells of a 
priest who could assume such similarities of cult as to risk 
declaring (of Attis probably, but quite possibly of Mithra, since 
both gods wore the Phrygian cap) that “The Capped One is 
himself a Christian!”* Points of seeming contact are, we 
think, theological, eschatological, mythological, economic, ascetic, 
and artistic. 

God is supreme, infinite, all-holy, Creator, inaccessible, and 
yet the goal of man’s sinful soul. By the interposition of 
Mithra, the gulf is bridged. Eternal ruin might be escaped, 
eternal felicity secured, purgatorial pains indefinitely shortened, 
by participation in the mysteries of this God, born a child on 
the mountains amid adoring shepherds, author of a painful 
sacrifice whence flowed all good for man, who had drawn water 
from the rock for thirsting humanity, who had been taken up 
to reign in still beneficent triumph with the Supreme Divinity. 
His seven grades of initiation included a “baptism ;” a painful 
admission into the “sacred militia” of the God, and a mystic 
meal, with eternal import, of sacred bread and wine and water. 
An organized clergy, under a supreme Father, and including 
celibate devotees, governed this worship, celebrated frequent daily 
offices among lights and mystic symbols, and, clad in religious 
vestments, chanted an ancient liturgy from sacred books. 
Penance, purity, and social brotherhood were preached. Verbal 


1 Tract on John vii. 

2 Confusions became frequent when Mithraism was practically identified with the 
solar cult. Augustine (Tr. xxxiv. on John, c. 2 and 4) had to denounce heretical 
identification of Christ with the material sun. Tertullian (Ago/. 16) had thought 
this mistake natural and ‘‘ human.” Heretics translated Z.xodus xxii. 20, Sacrificans 
dits eradicabitur nisi Deo soli—{i.e. He who sacrifices to the gods, save to the Only 
God, shal! be rooted out]—‘‘ He, &c. . . save to the Sun God,” &c. Augustine (City 
of God, xix. 23) had to correct this (grammatically possible) version! St. Leo 
(Sermon xxvii. 73, and xxii. 26, on the Nativity) bitterly rebukes Christians who 
actually turn, as they pass in to Mass on December 25th, to salute the ‘‘ new-born 
sun,” doubtless in the words ** Have mercy on us” (Euseb. Or. vi. on Astronomy, 
P.G. \xxxvi. 453). Armenian Christians, fearing persecution, temporarily and 
externally conformed to solar worship, which to this day has left its traces in 
popular Armenian religion. 


ee 
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coincidences in titles, names of rites, &c., will probably prove 
even more numerous, as from papyri, &c., we learn more and 
more of the popular or devotional language of the first Christian 
centuries. 

Before we criticize the similarities, we will point out one 
great difference between the cults, which has at once attracted 
the attention of the foremost authorities in this matter, and 
which by itself should be enough to prove to anyone that 
Christianity, in its lonely purity, is essentially and for all time 
sundered from its contemporary worships, and is inspired by 
a Spirit which sets the historic Personality of its Founder ina 
place which no god, nor hero, nor prophet of any pagan 
worship can hope to share. 

Professor Dill (a witness not partial to Catholicism) speaks 
in his Roman Society from Nero to Aurelius of the “ futile 
attempts ... to find parallels to Biblical narrative or symbolism 
in the faint and faded legend of Mithra recovered from the 
monuments. The one great weakness of Mithraism lay 
precisely here—that in place of a Divine life instinct with 
human sympathy, it had only to offer the cold symbolism of 
a cosmic legend ;” moreover, “the two systems were separated 
by an impassable gulf.” Mithra was doomed to “inevitable 
defeat.” He “remained inextricably linked with the nature- 
worship of the past. And, with such associations, even the 
God of Light could not be lord of the spiritual future of 
humanity.... The Christian Church might, in St. Augustine’s 
phrase, ‘spoil the Egyptians,’ it might borrow and adapt rites 
and symbols from pagan temples, or ideas from Greek philo- 
sophy. But in borrowing, it transfigured them. In all that 
was essential, the Church would hold no truce with paganism. 
‘Break the idols and consecrate the temples,’ was the motto 
of the great Pontiff. But Mithra was ready to shelter the 
idols under his purer faith.” Professor Cumont? insists on the 
same fatal tolerance, which at first sight seemed destined to 
ensure the permanence of a cult that demanded the sacrifice of 
their religious customs from none of its adepts, just as the 
rigid intolerance of Christianity, provocative of persecutions, 
seemed to ensure the obliteration of the worship. The contrary 
took place in both cases. The very adaptability of Mithraism, 
says M. Cumont, “prevented it from shaking itself free from 
the gross or ridiculous superstitions which complicated its 


' Pp. 622, &e. 2 I. p. 343. 
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ritual and theology ; it was involved, in spite of its austerity, 
in a questionable alliance with the orgiastic cult of the mistress 
of Attis [Cybele], and was obliged to drag behind it all the 
weight of a chimerical or hateful past. The triumph of 
Roman Mazdeism would not only have ensured the perpetuity 
of all the aberrations of pagan mysticism, but of the erroneous 
physical science on which its dogma was based.” Christianity, 
he points out, from its origin was emancipated from the 
immoralities of past religions, and the follies of past scientific 
systems: it stood on its own merits, lived by its own spirit ; 
survived, nay, flourished, in the persecutions at the first touch 
of which Mithraism perished, since it was unfit to survive. 

Dom Leclercq, in his masterly Manuel d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne} affirms that only in art can Mithraism be shown 
in detail to have influenced Christian usage. M. Cumont is in 
agreement with him, though suggesting that this artistic 
influence was rather wider than Dom Leclercq allows. Dom 
Leclercq contends that only the representations of the assump- 
tion of Elias were modelled on Mithraic work—in this case, on 
the triumph of Mithra.2 Mithra drawing water from the rock 
with his bow, and* Moses with his rod, netd have no artistic 
relation. The Mithraic banquet, or Persian cap, or god-borne 
bull cannot be shown to have influenced Christian paintings of 
the heavenly feast, the Magi, or the Good Shepherd. This last 
type was indeed (artistically) from a non-Christian source— 
sculptures, ¢g., of Aristeas, &c.; and not only did Christian 
artists naturally tend to follow current types, but, within the 
traditional and largely symbolical categories of ancient art, not 
much originality was possible to them. Even so, Mithraic 
influence is very slight. 

A Mithraic “ethic” and asceticism has been spoken of as 
a rival, if not the equal, of the Christian code. Certainly no 
conclusive evidence has ever been brought against the purity 
of the Mithraic cult.4 No doubt, too, it entered into the general 


1 I, p. 136. 
2 Cumont, i. p. 178, fig. 11. And even this is doubtful. 
> P. 166, fig. 8. 


4 The only possible attack is based,on two inscriptions in the Catacombs of 
Praetextatus on the Appian Way. Cumont, however, ii. pp. 173, 413, points out 
what, but for Garucci, needed. no elucidation, that these inscriptions cannot be 
separated, while one of them explicitly states that the buried person was a priest of 
Sabazius and not of Mithra: the decoration has nothing Mithraic in it: the insertion 
of the name of A/ithra into the first inscription is therefore illegitimate. And after 
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category of dualistic systems (always prevalent in the East, 

and, at the Christian era, influencing European thought and 

practice), which set the Evil against the Pure principle, and told 
the soul to conquer in the fight by abstinence (total or partial ; 
perpetual or temporary) from marriage and from certain meats. 
Hence Mithra may well have had his “celibates.” Still, the 
only direct evidence for this is the passage from Tertullian 
quoted above. But this passage is ambiguous. Not only do 
we nowhere else find the Pater Patrum called by the Roman 

. title Summus Pontifex, and everywhere observe indications that 
women (and @ /fortzort a special class of sacred virgins) were 
never to be found among Mithraic initiates ; but, grammatically, 
the “he,” whose possessions pontiff and celibates are said to be, 
may well be the devz/ and not Mithra at all, and if (with the 
latest editors) we resume a variant reading and couple “ Mithra” 
with the preceding clause [“if I remember Mithra aright”’] 
diabolus—* the devil,” will be the subject of every verb in the 
passage. Finally, Tertullian everywhere else uses “ Supreme 
Pontiff” to betoken the Roman official, to whom indeed 
re-marriage was forbidden. This passage, therefore, may not 
connect continence with Mithraism at all. “The Persian worship 
stressed the value of truthfulness, more perhaps than did other 
contemporary systems,—not, perhaps, than the ancient Roman: 
but the hardy virtues (which endeared it to the soldiers) and 
the religious equality are scarcely more remarkable in it than 
elsewhere, at any rate at this epoch; and in no case have we 
evidence for a true code or system of ethics, or any trace 
(historically verifiable) of moral effort or ideal which can bear 
any relation to the Christian save that of a will-o’-the-wisp to 
the noonday sun. 

“Mithraic sacrament” is a misnomer. If at all costs an 
analogate is to be found, the seven grades of initiation must 
be compared to the seven “orders” bestowed by the Church, 
not to her sacraments. Only the mystic value of numbers 
(here, seven) did both organizations inherit from their Semitic 
past. Gradual initiation, with proportionate privileges and 
duties, is common to most, especially Oriental, cults; but 



































all, the inscriptions say nothing worse than that M. Aurelius gave kisses, pleasure, 
and play to his a/wmmni ; and that “‘ Vincentius, anfzstes of the god Sabazius,” advises 
** Eat, drink, laugh, and come to me. While thou livest, do good; that alone shalt 
thou carry with thee.” 

! Or better still, to the graded initiation of Freemasonry. 
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mutual influence is here undiscoverable. Ablution, significant 
of moral purification, is symbolism natural to all minds alike: 
M. Cumont? shows how the conception of the spiritual life as 
a divine warfare originates in, and is worked out by, quite 
independent systems. In establishing a hierarchy, Mithra only 
did what all who aim at continuity for their system would do, 
and what his oriental contemporaries did. Even the sacred 
and sanctifying meal of simple elements enters into the wide 
category of similar sacrificial feasts,2 betokening a natural, 
though mystic, tendency towards identical expression of social 
and religious union. Devotionally, we may no doubt admire 
how wholly suited to human nature the ordinances of Christ’s 
supernatural religion are; how widely and mercifully true it is 
that Christianity (and not alone the Sabbath) was made for 
man ; but historically, we shall have no temptation, because no 
sort of evidence, to trace a causal connection between the rites 
of Mithra and the economy of the Church. Our very language 
must be guarded. 


We may speak [says M. Cumont]® of a “Supper of Mithra and 
his companions,” but only as we might say “the vassal princes of the 
Empire,” or “the socialism of Diocletian.” It is a literary artifice, 
meant to bring out an analogy, or indicate a parallel in a vivid but 
approximative style. 


As for the “coincidences” of Mithra’s history with the 
Gospels, M. Cumont, a most cautious writer, declares* that an 
account of either history which makes it noticeably parallel 
to the other must be a caricature. At the outset, all the 
incidents of Mithra’s career are as obviously symbolical as those 
of the Gospel are (or at least claim to be—for this not many 
will deny to them) historical. To us personally, the adoring 
shepherds have always seemed the most striking or picturesque 
approximation. But even they, it will be remembered, are but 
the conjectural explanation of a symbolical sculpture not always 
found in any obvious relation to the Mithraic birth. Some 
comparisons do but reflect discredit on their author. Professor 


1 Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain, pp. xiii. seq. 1906. 

2 M. Gasquet, Essai sur le Culte et les Mystéres de Mithra, 1899, says, p. 84, that in 
the Mithraic meal we may trace, with the Christian Communion, a very remote analogy, 
and by no means any equivalence.‘ And, p. 85, that the rites enshrine respectively a 
wholly different religious signification. 

3 bid. p. xii. 

* Textes et Monuments, i. 342. 
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Gurlitt compares the incident of Mithra dragging after him the 
dead (or doomed) bull [a very ancient astrological device] to 
the Way of the Cross: Mr. Mallock finds a parallel to our hosts 
in the cross-stamped loaves of the Mithraic banquet, knowing 
quite well that most large round loaves in antiquity were so 
notched, that they might easily be broken into quarters. 

Even those general conceptions concerning the nature of 
God and the destiny of the soul in which Mithraism seems to 
approximate to Christian doctrine, do not in any way outstrip 
the known possibilities of human reason. Natural reason can 
tell us much about God and the soul: the conscience every- 
where recognizes a moral law with its sanctions. But nothing 
can show the cults to have interacted. Indeed, not only were 
Christianity and Mithraism formed apart, but they spread along 
different lines. Christianity, coming from Palestine—a region 
unaffected by Mithraic influences—travelled by way of Jewish 
colonies, along the Mediterranean coasts, in the big towns. 
Practically nothing of Roman Mithraism has been found in 
Asia Minor and Syria, where Christianity first triumphed. The 
Persian god moved where social and political forces had 
prepared his way, by the military frontiers (Christians at first 
shunned the army) and the great trade-routes. When Christi- 
anity and Mithraism faced one another as serious rivals—in 
Rome especially, or large ports like Ostia, all will, I think, 
agree that Mithraism was fully developed, and very few, if any, 
will now maintain that Christianity had not, by then, developed 
all her forms of cult and doctrine, or treated the notion of alien 
contamination with anything but abhorrence. Moreover, the 
history of the Jewish Church is now so well known, and, to any 
unbiassed judge, the origins of Christianity are so irrefutably 
focussed in the person of our Lord Himself, that it becomes 
wholly gratuitous and arbitrary to suppose an indefinitely 
distant ancestor from which Mithraism and Christianity alike 
descend. 


Our comment on Mithraism may be brief. Originally a 
dualistic nature-worship of a simple description, by the time 
it reached the Roman Empire it was overlaid with Babylonian 
astrological symbolism and connected with the wilder nature- 
cults of Asia. The cryptic symbolism no doubt attracted the 
devout curiosity of those not yet initiated ; but the astrological 
influences were mainly bad, for they developed a fatalistic 
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belief in the power of the stars, and a superstitious medley of 
devices for eluding their influence. The Asiatic connection 
was wholly bad, or would have been, had it been more than 
theoretical. Mithraism, however, never degenerated beyond a 
certain point. The worst Asiatic features are never found in 
it. In the midst of all this, certain noble and rudimentary 
conceptions of natural theology and morality were safeguarded : 
religious emotion was fostered to a very remarkable extent, yet 
in a generally virile way. In the great influx of oriental worships 
which marked the second century of our era, Mithra became 
popular, partly because of the uncompromising and conservative 
nucleus in his worship, which pleased the Roman conscience 
in general, and the imperial armies in particular, and partly 
because in the general decay of cult and morals and philo- 
sophies, it found nothing, at any rate, to resist it. We have 
no data to judge of the number of its adepts, absolutely or 
relatively, for the relative multiplicity of its relics is largely 
due, one cannot but surmise, to the particularly good chance 
of preservation which the underground worship assured to them. 
We cannot tell what the future may bring forth. So far, the 
positive information we can glean, coupled with our knowledge 
of Jewish and early Christian history, forbids our finding any 
essential connection on the static side, so to speak, between 
Mithraism and Christianity; while, dynamically, the religious 
force of Mithraism is such, that at its best it but emphasizes the 
unique value of that revelation of God in Christ which the 
Church, in His Name, has carried on. 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 
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THE prevalent feeling that a man’s religious views are no 
concern of his neighbour’s is a necessary consequence of the 
main principle of the Protestant Reformation, which makes the 
reason of the individual the ultimate judge in matters of faith 
and conduct. According to this theory, which the Reformers 
often failed to put in practice, truth is what each man 
troweth, and, as there is no infallible authority on earth, each 
man is free to hold his own opinion without interference 
or remark, so long as his expression of it does not injure his 
neighbour. Hence it comes that very frequently, in sketches 
of public characters, no mention is made of their religious 
tenets. Mr. Chesterton, whose most recent work we propose 
in this essay to examine, thus expresses his sense of this 
anomaly : 

























There can be no doubt, I think, that the idea does exist in our 
time that there is something narrow or irrelevant or even mean about 
attacking a man’s religion, or arguing from it in matters of politics or 
ethics. There can be quite as little doubt that such an accusation of 
narrowness is itself almost grotesquely narrow. To take an example 
from comparatively current events: we all know that it was not 
uncommon for a man to be considered a scarecrow of bigotry and 
obscurantism because he distrusted the Japanese, or lamented the rise 
of the Japanese, on the ground that the Japanese were Pagans. Nobody 
would think that there was anything antiquated or fanatical about 
distrusting a people because of some difference between them and us in 
practice or political machinery. Nobody would think it bigoted to say 
of a people, “I distrust their influence because they are Protectionists.” 
No one would think it narrow to say, “‘I lament their rise because they 
are Socialists, or Manchester Individualists, or strong believers in 
militarism and conscription.” A difference of opinion about the nature 
of Parliaments matters very much ; but a difference of opinion about the 
nature of sin does not matter at all. A difference of opinion about the 
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object of taxation matters very much; but a difference of opinion 
about the object of human existence does not matter at all. We have 
a right to distrust a man who is in a different kind of municipality ; but 
we have no right to mistrust a man who is in a different kind of cosmos. 
This sort of enlightenment is surely about the most unenlightened that 
it is possible to imagine.? 


What Mr. Chesterton expresses so emphatically in the 
above extract meets us on every side. In the current Review 
of Reviews there is an elaborate character-sketch of the 
American politician, Mr. W. R. Hearst, which discusses his 
career and professes to determine his principles, and yet says 
no word about what must be the key to his whole character, his 
religious tenets. Mr. Hearst may or may not have immense 
ambition and craving for power, but unless we know whether 
or not his ambition includes the gaining of a throne in Heaven, 
we do not know very much of the “real Mr. Hearst.” For belief 
must influence conduct ; man acts according to his ideals ; and 
therefore, so long as men live in community, a man’s creed is of 
interest to his neighbour. Voltaire felt this when, in the 
middle of a discussion on the existence of God, in which the 
negative was being defended with much ‘vigour, he ordered 
the servants to leave the room, and locked the door, saying, 
“I do not want my valet to cut my throat to-morrow 
morning.”? 

If, then, it is a matter of moment to me whether or not the 
man next door accepts the ethical standard of the Ten Com- 
mandments, in like manner am I interested in the religious 
stand-point of everyone who becomes my neighbour, or it may 
be my fireside companion, through the pages of a printed book. 
For all authors claim more or less directly to have a message, 
to be teachers and guides, and though we may examine their 
doctrines, when grasped, by such standards of orthodoxy as 
we possess, still a knowledge of their personality is a great help 
towards understanding their teaching : we can appreciate their 
views better when we have got their point of view. Hence the 
tendency, as we grow more mature, to read and study Prefaces 
and Introductions, which we should instinctively have skipped 
in youth, as means of estimating the author and conse- 
quently his work. Hence too—a point which need not be 


1G, K. Chesterton, Heretics, pp. 300, 301. 
2 See Morley on ‘‘Holbach’s System of Nature,” Fortnightly Review, August, 1877, 


P- 259. 
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elaborated now —the general futility as guides to literature 
of book-reviews by unknown critics. 

But it is when a book professes to deal with religion or 
morality that we need especially to know what principles the 
author starts from. Then it ceases to be in the least degree 
impertinent to inquire into his belief, and to demand a kind of 
manifestation of conscience. He comes to us, saying, “ This is 
what I think about such and such important things,” and we 
reply, “ Tell us first what you think about the most important 
thing of all. Do you acknowledge a Creator who will also be 
your Judge, and to whom you are accountable for all you think 
and say and do?” He volunteers to teach us the better way, 
and our first request is, “Show us your credentials.” When 
A Kempis advises us not to inquire who has said this but to 
attend to what is said, he is merely deprecating the vanities of 
the Higher Criticism ; he is speaking, to contemplatives, of the 
Holy Scriptures, whose chief author they knew to be God. In 
the case of a message not so endowed with inerrancy, we may 
be sure that his advice would be that of St. John—“ Try ye the 
spirits if they be of God.”! All this being so, Catholics may 
very reasonably feel and evince great interest in the statement 
lately made, and hitherto neither contradicted nor confirmed, 
that one of the most brilliant writers of the day, Mr. Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton, had joined the Church. For Mr. Chesterton, 
in books and magazines and newspapers, has been preaching to 
the world on faith and morals for nearly a decade, meeting with 
much admiration and much disparagement, but never, so vivid 
is his style and so fresh his outlook on things, with any inatten- 
tion. And, even apart from the rumour that it has led him into 
the Fold, his contribution to modern thought is not unworthy of 
our consideration, for he has done much to upset the smug 
self-complacency of those who pride themselves on having 
outgrown Christianity, the After-Christians of our age. Even 
if his Catholicism should prove no more determinate than that 
of the Anglican Bishop of Bristol, or of his own hero, Syme, 
in The Man who was Thursday, he has done excellent service 
in exposing the various solemn fallacies that serve to darken 


2 St. John First Epistle iv. 1. 
2 “You spoke just now of having a religion. Is it really true that you have 
one?” 
** Oh,” said Syme, with a beaming smile, ‘‘ we are all Catholics now.” 
The Man who was Thursday, p. 27. 
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the thought of the day. A brief comment, therefore, on his 
methods and his achievement may not be without its use. 
Such a task is happily much facilitated by the recent publication 
of a sympathetic criticism of his career,! and by a still more 
recent statement of his own religious position which he has 
issued in a volume entitled Orthodoxy. In this his Afologia, 
however, we must note that he does not undertake the defence 
of any specific form of Christianity. 


These essays [he says] are concerned only to discuss the actual 
fact that the central Christian theology (sufficiently summarized in 
the Apostles’ Creed) is the best root of energy and sound ethics. 
They are not intended to discuss the very fascinating but quite 
different question of what is the present seat of authority for the 
proclamation of that creed.” 


As it is mainly to his agnostic friends that he wishes to justify 
his position, the above limitation is quite intelligible. At the 
same time, we welcome his promise that, if duly challenged, he 
will later on give us his views regarding the actual nature of the 
authority.2, Meanwhile, we have ample material in Orthodoxy 
and Mr. Chesterton’s other works for estimating the success of 
his defence, and the correctness of his exposition, of the 
Christian spirit. But first a few words about the champion 
himself will not be out of place, such as we can gather from his 
own or his friend’s statements. 

Mr. Chesterton is still a young man, as far as years go, having 
been born in 1874. His parents, we are told, were Liberals 
in politics and religion, and little effort seems to have been 
made to give the boy definite dogmatic instruction. From 
his twelfth to his seventeenth year, he was a student at 
St. Paul’s School, where he met with few scholastic successes, 
although his peculiar gifts were clearly recognized. Whatever 
religious training he received here made little impression on his 
mind. He says of himself— 

All I had hitherto heard of Christian theology had alienated me 
from it. I was a pagan at the age of twelve, and a complete 
agnostic by the age of sixteen.® 


Thus at home and at school he was subjected in religious 
matters to that severest form of discipline, which only the 


1 G. K. Chesterton: A Criticism, Alston Rivers, 
2 Orthodoxy, p. 19. 
3 Jbid. p. 151. 
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active and thoroughly sincere mind can survive without per- 
manent injury—the discipline of being untaught. Carlyle, self- 
taught, did not escape the penalty. He read Gibbon during 
his college days, and “then first clearly saw that Christianity 
was not true.” He told Allingham—‘“ Goethe drove me out 
of it” [orthodox Christianity].1_ How different, in the event, 
was the experience of Mr. Chesterton, of whom we may almost 
say what he himself says of Gabriel Syme—“ Being surrounded 
with every conceivable kind of revolt from infancy, Gabriel had 
to revolt into something, so he revolted into the only thing left 
—sanity.”? 


I read [he tells us] the scientific and sceptical literature of my time 
—all of it, at least, that I could find written in English and lying 
about ; and I read nothing else; I mean I read nothing else on any 
other note of philosophy. . . . I never read a line of Christian 
apologetics. I read as little as I can of them now. It was Huxley 
and Herbert Spencer and Bradlaugh who brought me back to orthodox 
theology. They sowed in my mind my first wild doubts of doubt... . 
As I laid down the last of Colonel Ingersoll’s atheistic lectures, the 
dreadful thought broke across my mind, “ Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.” I was in a desperate way. ® 


The truth was, as he goes on to point out, that his agnostic 
teachers so contradicted each other and ascribed to Christianity 
such wholly incompatible defects that the conviction gradually 
arose that they did not know what they were talking about. 
The young sceptic had, indeed, hit upon one of the great notes 
of Christianity, the fact that it wakens the hostility of every 
variety of error, and though for a time he felt that the creed, 
thus endowed with monstrous, though contradictory, vices, 
might be even worse than it was commonly believed to be, the 
true solution dawned upon him at last. He thus describes his 
enlightenment : 


Then in a quiet hour a strange thought struck me like a still 
thunderbolt. There had suddenly come into my mind another 
explanation. Suppose we heard an unknown man spoken of by many 
men. Suppose we were puzzled to hear that some men said he was 
too tall and some too short; some objected to his fatness, some 
lamented his leanness. One explanation would be that he might be 


1 See William Allingham: A Diary, under dates May 24, 1874; January 12, 
1877. 
2 The Man who was Thursday, p. 69. 
3 Orthodoxy, p. 152. 
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an odd shape. But there is another explanation. He might be the 
right shape. Outrageously tall men might feel him to be short. Very 
short men might feel him to be tall. Old bucks who are growing stout 
might consider him insufficiently filled out; old beaux who were 
growing thin might feel that he expanded beyond the narrow lines of 
elegance. Perhaps Swedes (who have pale hair like tow) called him a 
dark man, while negroes considered him distinctly blonde. Perhaps 
(in short) this extraordinary thing is really the ordinary thing ; at least 
the normal thing, the centre. Perhaps, after all, it is Christianity that 
is sane and all its critics that are mad—in various ways. . . . I went 
over all the cases, and I found thé key fitted so far. The fact that 
Swinburne was irritated at the unhappiness of Christians, and yet more 
irritated at their happiness, was easily explained. It was no longer a 
complication of diseases in Christianity, but a complication of diseases 
in Swinburne.! 


When precisely this overdose of rationalistic poison had the 
happy effect of curing him, Mr. Chesterton does not say. He 
left school at the age of seventeen, not before he had won, in a 
lower form indeed, one of the chief school distinctions—the 
“Milton” prize for English verse, the subject being what his 
anonymous critic oddly calls the “singularly - unpromising 
theme” of “St. Francis Xavier.” We should be greatly inter- 
ested to see that prize-poem which is not quoted, especially 
since his biographer does give us some verses contributed to 
a school magazine, illustrating the boy’s Agnosticism but at 
the same time, his reverence for the Blessed Virgin—a reverence 
which may well have contributed to his future return to ortho- 
doxy. The poem is entitled “Ave Maria” and the first verse 
runs: 

Hail Mary! thou blest among women; generations shall rise up 

to greet, 
After ages of wrangle and dogma, I come, with a prayer, to 
thy feet, 

Where Gabriel’s red plumes are a wind in the lanes of thy lilies 

at eve, 

We pray who have done with the churches ; we worship who may 

not believe !? 


After a few years spent as an art student and some experi- 
ence of the business of publishing, Mr. Chesterton found his 
vocation in journalism, a pursuit which, if it is not incompatible 
with literature, is decidedly uncongenial to its production. His 


1 Orthodoxy, pp. 163—5. 
2 G. K. Chesterton: a Criticism, p. 15. 
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biographer ventures to mark the exact date when he passed from 
journalism to literature, but it would be more correct to say that 
Mr. Chesterton has never abandoned his first love. She has 
accompanied him into the higher literary circles in which he 
has aspired to move, and, like a low-born wife in society, has 
rendered his presence there precarious to himself and somewhat 
offensive to others. Unless he ultimately effects a divorce 
a vinculo, we fear that he will never dwell with the immortals. 
That would, we venture to think, be unfortunate, because, 
speaking generally, his views are sound, however obscured by 
the extravagance of their expression. What he expresses with 
a smile, which sometimes degenerates into a grin, is often very 
salutary truth. But literature demands a certain minimum of 
dignity and decorum in her votaries, the lack of which is not 
atoned for, even by an underlying sincerity of purpose. 

During the ten years or so in which he has been before 
the public, Mr. Chesterton has published a volume of poems, 
two works of biographical criticism, several collections of 
essays, and two or three novels. In these various works he 
gradually unfolds his philosophy of life: they are the record 
in which we may study the progress of a candid mind from 
agnosticism to faith. Opinions are adopted, tested, discarded 
if found wanting, passed if approved into convictions: there is 
constant change and movement, all that remains the same is the 
sincere desire for truth, We may apply word for word to 
himself the description he gives of Mr. H. G. Wells: 


The most interesting thing about Mr. H. G. Wells is that he is the 
only one of his many brilliant contemporaries who has not stopped 
growing. One can lie awake at night and hear him grow. Of this 
growth the most evident manifestation is indeed a gradual change of 
opinions. It is not a perpetual leaping from one position to another 
like that of Mr. George Moore. It is a quite continuous advance along 
a quite solid road in a quite definable direction. But the chief proof 
that it is not a piece of fickleness and vanity, is the fact that it has 
been, upon the whole, an advance from more startling opinions to 
more hum-drum opinions. It has been even, in some sense, an 
advance from unconventional opinions to conventional opinions. 
This fact fixes Mr. Wells’s honesty and proves him to be no foseur. .. . 
He has come to the most dreadful conclusion a literary man can come 
to, the conclusion that the ordinary view is the right one. It is only 
the last and wildest kind of courage that can stand on a tower before 
ten thousand people and tell them that twice two is four. 


1 Heretics, pp. 74—76- 
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To the Catholic who really understands his faith, that, we 
think, will seem what Mr. Chesterton has found courage to do. 
For he has discovered no new defence of Christianity, but 
it is his peculiar gift to invest the ordinary with all the 
charm of the unexpected, and in his hands such of the 
old proofs as he expounds take on a freshness which 
makes them seem discoveries. Such indeed they were to 
Mr. Chesterton, as he himself gives us to understand in his 
most humorous fashion. The book, he tells us, 


recounts my elephantine adventures in pursuit of the obvious... . 
I freely confess all the idiotic ambitions of the end of the nineteenth 
century. I did, like all other solemn little boys, try to be in advance 
of the age. Like them I tried to be some ten minutes in advance of 
the truth. And I found that I was eighteen hundred years behind it. 
I did strain my voice with a painfully juvenile exaggeration in uttering 
my truths. And I was punished in the fittest and funniest way, for I 
have kept my truths: but I have discovered, not that they were not 
truths, but simply that they were not mine. When I fancied that I 
stood alone, I was really in the ridiculous position of being backed up 
by all Christendom. It may be, Heaven forgive me, that I did try 
to be original; but I only succeeded in inventing all by myself an 
inferior copy of the existing traditions of civilized religion.... I 
did try to found a heresy of my own; and when I had put the last 
touches to it, I discovered that it was orthodoxy.? 


And, later on in the same book, he says: 


In short, I had spelled out slowly, as usual, the need for an equal 
law in Utopia ; and, as usual, I found that Christianity had been there 
before me. The whole history of my Utopia has the same amusing 
sadness. I was always rushing out of my architectural study with 
plans for a new turret, only to find it sitting up there in the sunlight 
shining, and a thousand years old. For me, in the ancient and p rtly 
in the modern sense, God answered the prayer,—“ Prevent us, O Lord, 
in all our doings.” Without vanity, I really think there was a moment 
when I could have invented the marriage-vow (as an institution) out 
of my own head; but I discovered, with a sigh, that it had been 
invented already.? 


Mr. Chesterton, then, starting from negation and prejudice, 
has re-discovered Christianity, as a deep and patient thinker 
might re-discover the four books of Euclid. This fact constitutes 
the value of his exposition of it. Those who have been Catholics 


1 Orthodoxy, pp. 16, 17. 
2 Jbid. p. 224. 
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all their lives are apt to fail in appreciation of their privilege. 
The faith that came to them originally by tradition runs the 
danger of not being fully apprehended intellectually. Necessarily 
cast into formulae for convenience of statement and transmission, 
the truths of Christianity are not always seen in all their impli- 
cations. Hence the interest to “ born Catholics” of a view, so to 
speak, from outside, showing both the unity and the perspective of 
their creed. And as regards non-Christians, this unprofessional 
defence and advocacy of Christian ideals has the obvious 
advantage of speaking a language they understand and showing 
an experimental knowledge of their stand-point. All alike will 
assuredly find his propaganda stimulating and provocative. 
He presents such unwonted points of view, he subjects current 
notions to such keen analysis, he abounds in such pointed 
illustrations and whimsical analogies, he is so fond of the 
weapon of paradox, that the most lazy-minded dreamer that 
ever occupied an arm-chair is forced to exercise thought or lay 
the book aside. Now, “few men think, though all have 
opinions,” and it would be a great thing if this phrase-led, 
fallacy-smothered generation were brought again to exercise 
man’s noblest prerogative. Christians need to think in order 
to discover all the richness of their faith, and to feel its 
intellectual justification. And non-Christians need to think, 
patiently and sincerely, if they are not to miss the one creed 
that can save the world from relapsing into barbarism. “With 
desolation,” said the old prophet, “is the whole land made 
desolate, because there is no one who thinketh in his heart.” 
Mr. Chesterton, at any rate, has done something to avert that 
calamity in our time. He has shown that a man, by the candid 
and unprejudiced use of reason, can think himself into Christi- 
anity. He has examined one by one all the alternative systems, 
all the halting and tentative answers men have made to the riddle 
of the Universe, and he has found none to compare with that 
provided by its Author. Materialism, Scepticism, Rationalism, 
Determinism, Positivism, Hedonism, Socialism—all the “isms” 
used to describe the twists and turns of the human spirit in its 
endeavour to escape the bondage of a law and the humiliation 
of a guide, all these he has weighed and found wanting in one 
or other of the essentials to right living. It would be too long 
a task, though a very entertaining one, to follow Mr. Chesterton 
in his demolition of these various vagaries. He is a vigorous, 
if good-humoured, fighter ; he does not deal with abstractions ; 
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he is not as one beating the air; he attacks each of the 
obnoxious doctrines in the person of its most able opponent, 
and takes the hapless man with him to the very depths of the 
logical or social absurdity to which his doctrine leads; the 
ground on which he rears his edifice of faith is swept clear of 
all irrational obstructions that could weaken its foundations. 
It must be owned that the modern After-Christians furnish him 
with a splendid field for the exercise of his especial talent—a 
preternaturally keen eye for fallacy, whether lurking in a phrase 
or dressed up into a system. He is right in defining himself 
somewhere as a rationalist, not as one who holds the all- 
sufficiency of reason, but as one who believes in the ability of 
reason, rightly used, to reach objective truth. He has no 
“doubts of the instrument,” like Mr. Wells. He takes especial 
delight in turning the weapons of his adversaries against them- 
selves, showing that all the defects they find in Christianity 
exist in greater measure in their own systems. It is the 
materialist that is narrow-minded, it is the atheist who is 
fettered by dogma, it is the sceptic who is hampered in his 
search for truth, it is the freethinker who ends in intellectual 
suicide, it is the emancipated pagan who finds life joyless, and 
so forth. He uses the argumentum ad hominem effectively in 
every sense and on all sides, before showing that the Christian 
theory alone allows man the free and natural use of his faculties, 
and provides at once for his dignity and his needs. When he 
turns to this constructive side of his thesis we gather, briefly, that 
the main reason for his acceptance of Christianity is its proved 
adaptability to all social conditions and its satisfactory answer 
to all problems of the spirit. It alone justifies a cheerful view 
of life, it alone explains the mystery of evil, it alone accounts 
for the prevalence of sin, it is the only key to fit a vast and 
complicated lock. His argument, in fact, is much like that 
of Mr. Devas in that admirable book, The Key to the World's 
Progress, only it is approached from the opposite side. 
Mr. Devas, assuming the truth of the Christian religion, shows 
that in a world like ours, its existence must result in a number of 
antinomies, difficult to reconcile. Mr. Chesterton, taking these 
obvious paradoxes, finds in Christianity the only possible 
solution for them. If it be urged that acceptance of any set 


1 Longmans, cloth, 5s., paper, 6d. Mr. Chesterton has told us that he reads 
very little Christian apologetic. We venture to hope that he will make the above 
volume, which so remarkably confirms his own Orthodoxy, an exception to his rule. 
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of doctrines on the ground of their felt suitability to human 
conditions is mere pragmatism and not the theological virtue 
of faith, it may be answered that Mr. Chesterton is treating 
rather of the pracambula fidet, those various considerations and 
arguments which should lead a reasonable man to the con- 
clusion that Christianity is true. The further step by which, with 
the assistance of God’s grace, such a man gives a supernatural 
assent to that conclusion is, of course, a distinct act, one involv- 
ing will as well as intellect and resting immediately upon trust 
in God’s word, the only basis of divine faith, And God’s word, 
as the basis of faith, reaches us now only through the medium 
of God’s Church teaching, defining, or interpreting the Scriptures. 
The Church does not commend her doctrines to our acceptance 
by saying—* My wisest men have thought so and so,” or, “ My 
holiest men have acted thus.” She teaches, like her Founder, 
as one having authority. She says—“ This zs so,” and, on the 
strength of that assurance, once convinced that she is the 
mouthpiece of God, we believe. In an eloquent passage, which 
is the nearest approach to a declaration of Catholicity we can 
discover in his writings, Mr. Chesterton shows that he under- 
stands this. After declaring the argument from miracles as a 
proof of Christianity, he goes on— 


I have another far more solid and central ground for submitting to 
it as a faith, instead of merely picking up hints from it as a scheme. 
And that is this: that the Christian Church in its practical relation to 
my soul is a living teacher, not a dead one. It not only certainly 
taught me yesterday, but will almost certainly teach me to-morrow. Once 
I saw suddenly the meaning of the shape of the Cross, some day I may 
see suddenly the meaning of the shape of the mitre. One fine morning 
I saw why windows were pointed, some fine morning I may see why 
priests were shaven. Plato has told you a truth: but Plato is dead. 
Shakespeare has startled you with an image; but Shakespeare will not 
startle you with any more. . . . The man who lives in contact with 
what he believes to be the living Church is a man always expecting to 
meet Plato and Shakespeare to-morrow at breakfast. He is always 
expecting to see some truth he has never seen before. 


It is this teachableness, this practical humility, this 
recognition of the need of authoritative direction, if the 
faculties of man are to work in safety and his character reach 
its full and due development, that impresses one very forcibly 
throughout Mr. Chesterton’s writings, and forms the best 


1 Orthodoxy, pp. 284, 285. 
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intrinsic guarantee of their ethical soundness. The praise of 
humility is sounded in all his books; moreover, the virtue 
praised is the true Christian virtue, that virtue which is sister of 
magnanimity, and leaves man free, while acknowledging his 
weakness, to dare and to aspire to the highest. He enumerates 
it amongst the paradoxes of Christianity, a creed whose peculiar 
merit, he points out, is to unite and harmonize, without diluting 
either, two opposite and vehement emotions. Man as man is 
the chief of creatures and entitled to hold his head high, man 
amongst his fellow-men is actually or potentially the chief of 
sinners, and should regard himself accordingly. 


The Church [says Mr. Chesterton] was positive on both points. 
One could hardly think too little of oneself. One could hardly think 


too much of one’s soul.} 


This keeping of a delicate balance between contrary 
tendencies in human nature and human thought, this avoidance 
of vicious extremes in a world full of conflicting ideals, 
Mr. Chesterton rightly emphasizes as the unique feature of 
Christianity, alone sufficient to accredit it the religion of 


humanity. 

It was no flock of sheep the Christian shepherd was leading, but 
a herd of bulls and tigers, of terrible ideals and devouring doctrines, 
each one of them strong enough to turn to a false religion and lay waste 
the world. Remember that the Church went in specifically for dangerous 
ideas ; she was a lion-tamer. The idea of birth through a Holy Spirit, 
of the death of a divine being, of the forgiveness of sins, or the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies, are ideas which, any one can see, need but a touch 
to turn them into something blasphemous or ferocious. . . . Doctrines 
had to be defined within strict limits, even in order that man might 


enjoy general human liberties.” 
And in another fine image he speaks of orthodoxy as 


the equilibrium of a man behind madly rushing horses, seeming to 
stoop this way and sway that, yet in every attitude having the grace of 
statuary and the accuracy of arithmetic. The Church in its early days 
went fierce and fast with any war-horse; yet it is utterly unhistoric to 
say that she merely went mad along one idea, like a vulgar fanaticism. 
She swerved to left and right, so as exactly to avoid enormous obstacles. 
She left on one hand the huge bulk of Arianism, buttressed by all the 
worldly powers to make Christianity too worldly. The next instant 
she was swerving to avoid an orientalism, which would have made it too 
unworldly. . . . To have fallen into any of those open traps of error 


1 Orthodoxy, p. 172. ® Jbid. pp. 182, 183. 
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and exaggeration which fashion after fashion and sect after sect set along 
the historic path of Christendom—that would indeed have been simple. 
. . . To have fallen into any of the fads from Gnosticism to Christian 
Science would indeed have been obvious and tame. But to have 
avoided them all has been one whirling adventure ; and in my vision 
the heavenly chariot flies thundering through the ages, the dull heresies 
sprawling and prostrate, the wild truth reeling but erect.’ 


We have quoted enough of Mr. Chesterton to indicate both 
the main lines of his apologia and his methods of defence. It 
has been often objected against him in this latter connection 
that he indulges overmuch in paradox. As if his very theme 
were not itself essentially paradoxical! A paradox is simply a 
proposition which is apparently self-contradictory but is in 
reality true. The world is full of such truths; even the exact 
science of mathematics does not escape, as De Morgan has 
abundantly shown. They result from the limitations of the 
human mind, whose grasp of truth is never wholly compre- 
hensive. What then are we to expect but paradox when that 
limited intelligence is brought into contact with the infinite, 
as in the Christian revelation? Our Lord Himself habitually 
taught in paradoxes. The Beatitudes are paradoxes, truths 
whose truth is not apparent and therefore little ventured on. 
The whole spirit of Christianity is expressed in the splendid 
paradox, “He that would save his life shall lose it.” 
Mr. Chesterton, then, if we may say so with reverence, has 
followed the best of models in using paradox to defend 
Christianity. Other points of his style—the many journalistic 
touches—are perhaps less commendable—his occasional irre- 
verence of phrase, his misapplications of Sacred Scripture, his 
trick of repetition, his slovenliness, due, no doubt, to excessive 
rapidity of production. These literary blemishes may, as we 
have seen, prove fatal to the longevity of his work, but mean- 
while they do not interfere with the general effect—an immense 
vitality and freshness of view, enlivened constantly by the 
modern instance and pointed with epigram. Nearly every 
sustained argument is clinched and confirmed by some pithy 
phrase : we may quote one or two as a conclusion, trusting that 
these specimens may send our readers to the mine itself. 


Every man who will not have softening of the heart must at last 
have softening of the brain.” 

In Christian morals, in short, it is wicked to calla man “damned ”: 
but it is strictly religious and philosophic to call him damnable. * 

1 Orthodoxy, pp. 183—185. * Tbid. p. 73- 3 Jbid. p. 251. 
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Just as Europe was about to be gathered in silence to Assyria and 
Babylon, something [sc. Christianity] entered into its body. And 
Europe has had a strange life—it is not too much to say that it has had 
the jumps—ever since. ! 

[Evolution] taught men to think that so long as they were passing 
from the ape they were going to the angel. But you can pass from the 
ape and go to the devil. ” 


What we could wish for Mr. Chesterton would be a few 
years spent far away from Fleet Street and devoted to some 
pursuit which should demand, if not plain living, at least high 
and concentrated thinking. Had we the power we should 
banish him to Monte Cassino for a year there to work through the 
Summa of St. Thomas, with Dante as his only relaxation. On 
his return, we fancy, he would astonish the world. 

J. K. 


1 Orthodoxy, p. 275. 2 Jbid. p. 282. 
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So much is being said in England of Socialism, of Trades 
Unions, and of the principle of “association ” generally, that a 
few pages on kindred movements in Holland will perhaps give 
an idea of the enterprizes which Catholics can attempt, and the 
marvellous results they can obtain. 

In Dutch Brabant, as elsewhere throughout Holland, the 
spirit of amalgamation is strongly developed; committees, 
unions, corporations abound. The most powerful of these 
Associations is the agricultural syndicate or federation of several 
similar syndicates formed under the name of “The Christian 
League of the Peasants of North Brabant.” Founded only 
some few years ago, this organization plays an important part, 
as much from the point of view of economics, as from that of 
religion. 

Since 1870, the agriculture of North Brabant suffered from 
a universal malady, due either to Free-Trade which is the 
life of Dutch commerce, or to the high price of hand-labour, 
drawn to the towns by the factories. In Holland, as in 
England, the attractions, whether of more wages, or more 
pleasure, which modern town-life affords, were too strong to be 
resisted by the country-folk. But fortunately in Holland the 
remedy was soon found ; yet not until after a long struggle was 
the country restored to its normal health. The outlines of the 
fight are somewhat as follows. 

Manufacturers of margarine allowed to be thrown on the 
market enormous quantities of strange mixtures, named and 
coloured to represent the best foreign butter—a remedy which 
was worse than the original evil; since Dutch products thus 
lost their reputation and, notably, were completely cut off from 
the English markets. Gradually the agricultural crisis became 
1 Much of the information used in this article has been drawn from Les Associations 


Agricoles dans le Brabant Hollandais (by Father A. Malet, S.J.,) one of the 
admirable tracts, No. 123, of the Action Populaire, price 0.25 fr. 
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a very grave danger both from an economic and a religious 
point of view. 

Lured to the towns more and more by the bait of higher 
wages, the peasants, in becoming factory-hands, became exposed 
to every ill. Formerly as pious as he was poor, the Brabancgon 
was threatened with the loss of his faith. 

It was time for action. After several unsuccessful attempts, 
some self-sacrificing men, and in particular a Premonstratensian 
of the Abbey of Heeswijk, founded in 1896 the League above- 
mentioned, which aims at fostering the creation and union of 
local agricultural syndicates. Within ten years, 1896—1906, 
this league, which we will henceforth call the “ Boerenbond,” 
numbered 161 local sections, with a total of 20,110 members, a 
respectable figure, seeing that the province of Brabant numbers 
only 36,000 heads of families who follow agricultural pursuits. 
The end of this Association is put very clearly—‘“to aid the 
foundation of local syndicates, to bind them together, and to 
protect the interests, material and moral, of the peasants.” In 
a word, it is a federation having at its head a council of seven 
members, elected annually by a general assembly. Alongside 
of this council is an ecclesiastic, a person of considerable impor- 
tance, who, under the name of “ spiritual adviser,” is, in fact, the 
mainspring of the organization. We have mentioned the Pre- 
monstratensian, Pere Van den Elzen. He has consecrated to 
the Bcerenbond his zeal, his intelligence, and his time, without 
reserve, and he is almost de daas, “the boss,” as his enemies 
call him. But we will return later to the part he plays, when 
we treat of the influence of the clergy in the Boerenbond. 

The Boerenbond being a federation of local syndicates or 
sections, and these sections having self-government, their own 
council, and also their spiritual advisers, organization would 
seem very simple. But on consulting the different pamphlets 
which give the statutes and regulations, and on visiting the 
estates where the activity of this Association is exercised, 
one is struck, not by the simplicity, but by the apparent 
complexity of the whole machinery. Besides the Barenbond 
and its sections we find mutual insurance against fire; also 
co-operative dairies and agricultural banks. But an actual and 
methodical survey of the, facts will illustrate how well and 
easily the system works. Let us take the associations in order. 

The dairies which are united in the “ Zuivelbond” are very 
numerous, but on a small scale; every village has several. 
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The chief ones used to send their produce to a Sotermijn, 
generally to Eindhoven, a town of no small importance in 
the province. By Botermijn is understood an exchange or a 
market where butter is sold by auction. The official valuer 
presents the butter at a certain price: he then lowers the price 
until one of the buyers calls out mign (mine) and the “lot” 
is then “knocked down” or “gone.” On the borders of the 
Mediterranean the fishermen sell their fish in the same manner ; 
it is not the buyer who outbids, it is the seller who lowers the 
price until the magic “mine” is pronounced. Each dairy then 
began to send at its own risk its butter to a Botermijn, where 
it was sold. In general, it is said, the interests of the union 
were but feebly protected ; the vendor was far off, anonymous, 
defenceless against fraud. 

Some time after its foundation, the Boerenbond took into 
its council a few well-informed men, who, under the name of 
the “Zuivelbond,” united the dairy-keepers into a federation, 
and thus it gave them the power of defending their legitimate 
interests. Soon dealers and shopkeepers began to visit Ejind- 
hoven in large numbers, and grew rich and powerful. Up 
to the foundation of the Zuivelbond, they had been masters 
of the market, and treated individual dairies as negligible 
quantities. As for the isolated peasant who did not belong to 
any co-operative society, if he wished to dispose of his modicum 
of butter, he had to barter it for other goods. But once the 
Zuivelbond managed its own Botermijn, and the peasants had 
founded a greater number of dairies, this régzme disappeared, 
and the dealers found themselves face to face with a real power, 
which received them into its estate, assigned to them a place 
and a corresponding number in its sale-rooms, which also had 
its own regulations, employees, and directors, in a word which 
meant to be respected, and above all to make the “ producer” 
respected. The dealers forthwith founded a syndicate which 
should fight on an equal footing with the Zuivelbond, and in 
1900, this syndicate opened a rival Botermijyn, where a few 
“ dissenting” dairies sent their butter, also certain co-operatives 
of the Frieze. These were the beginnings of a severe struggle, 
very interesting from the point of view of economics. 


Since the foundation of this rival Botermijn, the Zuivelbond 
has been eager to institute a reserve fund which should enable 
it to fight without disadvantage. The Zuivelbond had printed 
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German and French pamphlets which drew buyers to Eindhoven. 
In order to attach to themselves the co-operatives still more 
closely, they established a purchase commission, which should 
procure machines for the dairies, but especially material for 
packing: they added a control commission with a chemist and 
laboratory: they began to send controllers and employees to 
the dairies to inspect their processes ; eventually they accepted 
the official stamp of the Netherlands which guarantees the 
purity of products delivered by the amalgamated dairies. 
This was too much: the schism between the Zuivelbond and 
its ordinary clients was complete. These latter made known 
to the co-operatives in June, 1904, that they no longer wished 
to buy anything through the intermediary of the Zuivelbond, 
and added they would be pleased to receive and to pay the 
highest price for all the butter that any one should wish to send 
them. This was the “boycott” they had organized, or as it is 
called here, Boter oorlog (the butter war). 

In spite of this rupture, which had not been unforeseen, the 
Zuivelbond transported its auction mart to Brussels, a very 
ingenious organization which it would take too long to detail. 
Still more, the Zuivelbond profited by its*independence to 
order its control and inspections with greater care, and conse- 
quently to offer a more secure guarantee to the consumer. 
Each basket of butter carries a number and the weight, lest any 
dairy should run the slightest risk of fraud. Arrived at the 
stores of Eindhoven, which is their centre, the baskets are not 
opened, but by means of a hollow lance an employee pierces 
them and brings forth a sample which is given forthwith to an 
expert. 

He gives his appreciation after repeated inspection-tasting. 
The judgment of the expert is appended by means of a code 
of signs and is added to the other information as to weight and 
place of production. The origin, quantity, and quality being 
thus known, it is then sent on to Brussels under the guarantee 
of the Zuivelbond. In so far as it accords its official stamp the 
State could intervene in this sort of management, but in practice 
it exercises its inspection only, though severely in the case of 
affiliated dairies. The inspectors appear at every hour of day 
and night. They have the right of visiting the syndicates, of 
verifying the books, of making inquiry as to the amount of 
milk brought by each member, and as to the quality of the butter 
of all these supplies ; further they supervise all cases of sale or 
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purchase conducted by the dairy, in short, it seems very difficult 
to introduce any perceptible quantity of margarine—and then 
transgression would bring upon the culprit a fine of 500 florins 
for the first offence, for the second 1,000, and five years in prison 
on a third conviction. Happily the directors or employees of 
the co-operatives do not run such risks. Under such excellent 
superintendence, and the official stamp of the State, the products 
of the Zuivelbond are secure. This stamp isa label which gives 
a sort of registration to each lot of butter. Thus on the Brussels 
market, and thence on the marts of Paris and London it can 
easily be known from what modest dairy in Brabant such or 
such lot of butter comes; inspection of markets, municipal 
laboratories, &c., would speedily find out the name and address 
of the defrauder and would mark him out for the close attention 
of the inspectors and managers. These managers are not 
employees of the State as the inspectors are, but employed by 
the Zuivelbond under the authority of a chemist, who goes from 
dairy to dairy giving advice and watching over the making of 
the butter. In other words they form a sort of walking dairy 
school. 

But before leaving the dairy they take a sample of its butter 
to be compared with the samples taken some days before by 
the hollow lance of which we have spoken. Thus it happens 
that an analysis of the butter is made once or twice in a month. 
These analyses are made in a laboratory furnished with the most 
perfect instruments, under the genial and competent presidency 
of Dr. Viekke. If, for example, an analysis made in May, 1906, 
does not tally with a similar analysis in May, 1905, the chemist 
argues to the introduction of a new element; further analyses 
soon discover the cause of the change. 

To sum up, we may say that since May, 1904, it has been 
a fight without truce, a struggle which has given very strange 
information regarding the tampering to which butter is 
subjected. Our space is limited, and it is impossible here to 
insist on this point. The epilogue of the struggle seems easy 
to foresee: the Zuivelbond will conquer ; the markets of Liége, 
Brussels, and Antwerp accept only “stamped” butter. The 
State of the Netherlands is about to promulgate a law accord- 
ing to which all produce transported or sold under the name 
of butter, shall bear its official stamp, while in view of a 
product offering more serious guarantees, the preferences of the 
consumer need not be doubtful. 
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Hitherto we seem to have almost forgotten the Boerenbond. 
The Zuivelbond is entirely dependent on the latter, its statutes 
and regulations being approved by the Boerenbond, nor can 
any change be introduced without the consent of the Beoeren- 
bond. We must remember that each local dairy must not 
be confounded with the local syndicates, but each dairy is, 
as it were,a moral being, with all that goes to make up its 
efficient working. For every syndicate there are three or four 
dairies, and no member of a syndicate can be affiliated to a 
dairy. 

These small dairies could, it is true, amalgamate into one, 
as in the north of Holland; but the practical mind of the 
Brabangon sees great inconveniences in this somewhat 
exaggerated amalgamation. In fact,a model dairy resembles 
a little factory. The modest proprietor with his three or four 
cows would be insignificant in the presence of this all-powerful 
being. In his humble dairy the peasant is at home, for here is 
the director chosen by his neighbours and acquaintances. The 
single dairy would run the risk of destroying all independence 
and initiative. One must not be surprised, then, if one finds in 
the Zuivelbond only two or three dairies Worked by steam, 
while the other small co-operatives number 124. 

Most important and excellent results have been obtained 
by the Zuivelbond. Not to speak of the more intimate union 
which, from the nature of the case, exists among the members 
of the same dairy, butter has increased both in quantity and in 
quality, and consequently in price. Old processes have been 
abandoned, the preparation is gone through with more care 
and cleanliness ; the cream is not left for eight days to grow 
sour in the badly-washed receptacles of a negligent manage- 
ment. Efficient inspectors, who act at the same time as 
instructors, are a source of real progress in the poorest village. 
Thus the peasants are once more at ease on their farms. One 
ought to add that in each province of the Low Countries, all 
being in federation, they are a veritable power, who can approach 
the “ public powers” and demand of them to step in, in questions 
of control, of tariff for transport, of protection against fraud. 

A word now on “Local Syndicates,” which are founded 
under the influence and direction of the Boerenbond. Their 
end is to work for the prosperity of agriculture, to watch over 
the interests, moral and material, of the peasants. Each 
syndicate has its council and president, secretary, treasurer, 
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and the inevitable “spiritual adviser,” the parish priest, of 
whom more anon. The royal approbation has been easily 
obtained, and thus approved the syndicate has opened a large 
store called Pakhuis (where “ packets” are made). It is in this 
“shop” that the members can buy all that is directly needed 
by agriculturists. The word “directly” has its importance, 
for several syndicates wished to transform themselves into co- 
operative groceries, and to sell tea, coffee, salt, and other 
colonial provisions. 

The Federation has always protested against these tendencies, 
and certain local syndicates having passed the line, have been 
mercilessly excluded from the Beerenbond. The “store” 
always sells for cash. One of the aims of the Bcerenbond 
is to fight against the usurer, that is, against sale on credit, 
which is a thorn in the side of the agriculturist. We may 
now mention a more special feature of the local syndicates of 
the Boerenbond, with their principle of rendering the best 
possible results to the Association. There is, first of all, mutual 
insurance against the mortality of horses. The soil of Brabant 
is very light, the country very flat; and consequently carting 
and ploughing are very easy, nor is there any need of the heavy- 
footed oxen. Each proprietor has one or two horses, which he 
does well #0 insure so as to provide against disease or accident. 
For this, too, there is a specially-appointed commission, who on 
fixed days make a tour to examine the stables and value the 
horses. Each member of the insurancy testifies by writing, in 
case of accident, that he will pay a premium proportionate to the 
value of the dead animal, and to the value of his own horse. Of 
course the insurancy does not compensate for the full price of 
the horse, as the owners must not be encouraged in negligence, 
and generally about ninety per cent. of the insured value is paid, 
but only after the purchase of a horse of similar value. There 
is even an insurance against the mortality of cows somewhat 
on the same system, but differing according as the meat of the 
dead cow is fit for consumption or not. Another organization, 
worked on a very simple plan, is the mutual insurance against 
fire and hail, which, after overcoming the preliminary difficulties 
common to every insurance-office of the same kind, has 
succeeded as well as the rest. 

The agricultural banks are not the least interesting feature 
of enterprize undertaken by these enterprizing Dutchmen. These 
local banks do not remain isolated, but are affiliated, and there 
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is founded at Eindhoven a central co-operative bank, which 
comprises not only the banks of Brabant, but also of several 
other provinces, particularly of Dutch Limbourg. A _ very 
strict watch is kept over all the operations by the council of 
administration, and every month an expert accountant gives 
a detailed report of their operations. In June, 1905, the central 
bank wished to double its capital, and for this demanded 
2,000 florins from each local bank. A sort of re-organization 
took place, but the council of the Boerenbond more and more 
asserted its control and its rights of inspection. No doubt the 
Beerenbond is forbidden to have a bank, but in practice the 
council of supervision and the council of administration are 
composed of the same members as the council of the Beeren- 
bond. The central bank, like that of the Zuivelbond and other 
institutions of which we have spoken, declare themselves 
autonomous, but they are in reality only the creatures of the 
Beerenbond. 

There are other smaller syndicates, into the details of which 
we will not enter here, but which have also their importance. It 
remains to say a word of the weekly paper of the Boerenbond, 
of the results, economical, moral, and religfous, and of the 
relations with the clergy, of these numerous associations. The 
weekly paper is not the least powerful factor of unification. 
It has a circulation of some 15,000 copies, so that all the local 
syndicates are its supporters, and receive a number of copies 
proportionate to the number of their members. The paper not 
only treats of questions agricultural, but especially aims at 
uniting the peasants, enlightening and defending them. It 
unites them by keeping them in touch with all that goes on in 
the federation and in the local syndicates, and in the divers 
institutions of the Boerenbond. They are protected from a 
crowd of people who insist on proving to the peasant that he 
would find precious advantages in severing himself from the 
Zuivelbond and similar institutions organized by the Boerenbond. 
Their specious arguments need a reply in order to defend 
the peasant against his own natural instinct for immediate gain. 
The Weekblad has not failed in its task ; it knows how to show 
that the Boerenbond is disinterested. In particular, if the 
butter war has not terminated in the capitulation of the 
peasants, it is thanks to the Weekdlad, which has shown 
the inconveniences of disintegration. 

From all that has been said it is easy to conclude as to 
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the economic power of the Boerenbond. The crisis on account 
of which agriculture was suffering has been already obviously 
diminished, if it has not disappeared altogether. Comfort has 
returned as well as the taste for a work which will henceforth 
be remunerative. The peasant is no rebel to progress; he 
appreciates artificial modes of tillage, and carefully selects his 
beasts, and follows more willingly the advice of his teachers 
and engineers. Nor is a certain self-respect inactive: every 
member of a syndicate prides himself on buying as much as 
his neighbour, and on paying “terms cash.” He takes his 
savings to the bank, and only borrows at the last extremity— 
everything is known in a village! In a word, if the peasant 
of Brabant makes his complaints aloud about the misfortunes 
of the times, it is rather from force of habit that he does it. 
There is indeed the question of hand-labour grown ever more 
and more exacting, and the evil will be difficult to cure owing 
to the prosperity and ever-increasing intensity of industrial life 
in Brabant. But if, thanks to the Boerenbond, the peasant sells 
his products for prices that are more and more remunerative, 
if again, thanks to the new methods, he repairs his property 
and takes more care of his beasts, if, still more, he can do 
without costly intermediaries and make use of machines, in 
return he can increase the salary of his workmen and of his 
servants, and thus retain them in the country. 

As has been already said, it is not merely for the material 
prosperity of agriculture that the Boerenbond works ; they wish 
especially to foster the religious and moral interests of the 
country. Here again their efforts are attended with marvellous 
success. For several years the more observant show that 
among the peasants there is more of joint responsibility, better 
union and more charity. All these mutual organizations 
erected by the Boerenbond are manifestations thereof. Without 
having any ground for discontent, one peasant never used to 
exchange a word with his fellows in the same village; but 
passed each other with indifference, even when there was no 
cause of jealousy. Through the medium of the syndicates 
and the co-operative dairies, all these men meet and easily find 
a subject of conversation: their interests are common, and 
nothing serves better to keep union and friendship than 
community of interests. Every association evokes mutual 
confidence and reciprocal agreement. Now, since the founda- 
tion of the Boerenbond there reigns among the peasants less 
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of suspicion, less egoism, less of jealous reserve ; if, for instance, 
any one wishes to join an insurancy against the mortality of 
horses, he must allow his horses and stables to be examined ; 
if he wishes to become a member of a dairy he must prove 
publicly the quantity and quality of his milk. No doubt, all 
is not perfect, but who, thirty years ago, would have dared to 
predict such admirable results ? 

We now come to the important part played by the clergy 
in relation to the Boerenbond. Benefits in the moral order 
as well as in the interests of religion are derived from 
the Boerenbond. The Christian League of the Peasants of 
North Brabant is not professedly Catholic, but only Christian, 
2.é., it admits Catholics and Protestants. It only demands a 
minimum of Christianity, but that amount is the solid founda- 
tion on which during fifteen years all the good-will of the Low 
Countries has been united: and on it rests that liberty which 
the Dutch Catholics enjoy. 

Yet as the greater part of Brabant is Catholic, the local 
syndicates are openly Catholic. This “denominational ” charac- 
teristic is so pronounced that the council of every syndicate 
takes as assistant a “spiritual adviser ”—the parish priest who 
is neither chaplain nor president, but what the Italians call 
asststente ecclesiastico, an ecclesiastical counsellor. His presence 
would seem quite superfluous in an assembly where such 
questions as calf-rearing and chemical manures are treated, 
subjects in which generally an ecclesiastic is no expert. But 
by his very presence this priest proves to the peasants that he 
is not indifferent to their prosperity, but works for them to the 
best of his power. He is the arbiter in the inevitable difficulties 
of business affairs—the confidant to whom one exposes a 
painful situation. Yet it must not be taken for granted that 
every “director” governs without difficulty, and that his 
authority is admitted on all sides without contest—that would 
be exaggeration. But usually he holds a very important place 
and plays a leading part. 

If by some misfortune Brabant were to be exposed to 
indifference in the matter of religion, the influence of the clergy 
on the agricultural associations would be found effective in 
preventing such a catastrophe. But the “adviser” is not left 
wholly to his own savoir-faire. The Director-in-Chief knows how 
to excite the zeal and emulation of local “directors ;” he draws 
their attention to such and such an abuse to be corrected, or to 
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some moral progress to be realized. He assembles them in a 
sort of congress where subjects indicated beforehand are 
seriously handled, and of which the conclusions are afterwards 
printed. The question of working on Sunday is not raised— 
but what if two feast-days come together? The Bishop of 
Bois-le-duc has withheld his decision. But some directors have 
not hesitated to declare that they have never permitted, nor 
will they ever permit, work in the dairies when two feast-days 
come together. 

Another point they insist upon—milk must always be taken 
to the dairies by means of a milk-cart going from farm to farm, 
instead of sending servants or the farmers’ daughters. Parents 
are advised, too, not to allow their daughters to attend fairs and 
markets, and not to send them on a Sunday to tend cattle afar 
off in the fields. 

Such are the numerous subjects for discussion which every 
director can bring up in presence of the members of his 
syndicate. 

As we have seen, the Christian League is a vast organiza- 
tion, the social, economic, and moral results of which are very 
remarkable ; and as it is still in its infancy its rapid progress 
gives promise of a very brilliant future. A word is due about 
the Director-in-Chief, the Rev. Pére Van den Elzen, who, 
according to the happy expression of one of his fellow-labourers, 
is “the driving-wheel of the factory.” Born in 1853, he was 
ordained priest in 1876. He is a tall, thin man, whose words 
are full of life and vigour, and whose very gait denotes the man 
of action. Brought up in the country, he loves the land—he 
loves the peasant, to whom he would give prosperity and at the 
same time keep alive his faith He has often treated in 
the papers of this agricultural crisis that threatened to ruin his 
country. He soon became a “ public man,” and when the Great 
League was founded he was appointed its Chief Director, 
z.é., Chief of the Central Council. Though officially he is but 
a councillor, in practice he is almost supreme. He alone edits 
the Weekblad, and allows no occasion to pass to prove to the 
peasants it is to their advantage to remain united. He spares 
no efforts whether in correspondence or in ceaseless visiting 
from place to place, in spite of wind and weather. He is the 
authority in matter of “rights,” of tariffs, and of agricultural 
legislation: he knows all questions of the bank and finance. 
The State has the common sense to recognize the services 
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rendered by this eminent Religious, and up to this at least 
it has given proof of this esteem by conferring on him the 
decoration of “ Orange-Nassau.” 


The Boerenbond was set afoot and developed without any 
State intervention, and above all, without any subsidy. Hitherto 
the Netherland State has shown itself rather indifferent, at least 
up to the time when it gave its official stamp to the Beerenbond. 
However, the Bcerenbond willingly does without all subsidies ; 
it would refuse these helps which might restrain its independ- 
ence, and which might any day come to an end. As regards 
the State the Boerenbond is only cognizant of a single benefit— 
liberty. From a moral stand-point affairs are often treated in 
mutual confidence; Christian charity is practised in a thousand 
ways. Religious life, too, has gained in its turn, not in the 
matter of religious practices, a thing impossible in such a 
Catholic country as Brabant, but in point of unity between 
the pastor and the flock. 

The peasant sees that the priest has an interest in the 
material welfare of his people, and realizes by actual experience 
that the profession of a sincere Christianify is not incom- 
patible with happiness and prosperity. A generation therefore 
is growing up, which will be immune to the poison of anti- 
Christian Socialism. Would that other lands had so desirable 


a prospect. 


EDMUND SYKES. 
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WE are told one must travel to complete one’s education, yes, 
and to destroy the romance and ideals of childhood, travel is 
ruthless as a very Goth or Vandal! If there was one idea 
rooted in my youthful mind it was that St. Martin was an 
Irishman. On November 11th in every Irish household fowls 
were killed and eaten in his honour. On his feast, likewise, 
every mill-wheel in the country was silent, and around the fire 
was told with bated breath that once a miller, rash enough to 
have insisted on his men working on St. Martin’s Day, found 
his mill in the morning a heap of ashes. That St. Martin had 
once been a miller, nay, had worked in “the burned mills,” 
were ideas woven into my imagination with all the nursery 
idyls of my childhood. The soldier on sentry cutting his cloak 
in twain for the shivering beggar on the winter’s night pointed 
unmistakably to an impetuous, warm-hearted Irishman! In 
fact, how could the uncle of St. Patrick be other than Irish ? 
That history and older years changed somewhat my ideas, I 
must admit, but on a bright, memorable day of a recent spring, 
my old love and enthusiasm for St. Martin sprang to life ina 
moment. By the banks of the Loire I came on footprints of 
the Saint, his city and his tomb, his retreat and hermitage, 
amid scenes so wild and picturesque that destroyed the legends, 
but stirred up all the poetry of my childhood. Tours is but a 
few hours by rail from Paris, and the spires of its famous cathedral 
greet the traveller as he enters the city. A short drive along 
the Loire, and he finds—Marmoutier! Once the beloved 
retreat of St. Martin and his disciples, later the renowned 
Benedictine Abbey, then the beautiful Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, and to-day deserted! Leaving the quiet suburban road, 
through the historic postern gate, one enters a new world of 
history and archeology. The convent buildings, medizval and 
modern, the broad alleys, the quaint gardens, the great old trees, 
the vineyards and grottoes, all shut in by the famous abbey wall, 
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built by the monks in the thirteenth century. The five grim 
watch-towers seem strangely out of place, overshadowing so 
peaceful a retreat. That is one of the charms of Marmoutier ; the 
great periods of Church history were here represented,and blended 
harmoniously into an ideal picture. The relics and spirit of 
the Thebaid, the great monastic Orders of the Middle Ages, 
and the active, contemplative Congregations, the outcome of 
the nineteenth century. Rising above the orchards, against the 
clear sky, the cliff stands out with its grottoes and chapels, the 
statue of the Sacred Heart perched aloft, a landmark for miles 
around. Far up the winding path is the old Chateau de 
Rougement, built for Cardinal Richelieu, who was Abbé 
Commendataire of Marmoutier in its palmy days. “For his 
convenience in visiting the monastery, he had constructed up 
the face of the cliff a stone staircase, of which nothing now 
remains but the masonry that supported it.” It was “up and 
down this zig-zag path” that Henrietta Kerr tells us, in her 
Life, she was wont to run for the services at the Sacré Coeur. 
Lord Henry Kerr had rented Rougement for a time, and here it 
was that his saintly daughter first felt drawn to enter the 
Society in which she was to do so much for the glory of God. 

As the years go by, Marmoutier has become more and more 
celebrated, not only among pious pilgrims who come to honour 
the Saints who have lived here, but scientists and archzologists 
from all over France are to be met in the grottoes, studying the 
beauty and wonders of those historic shrines. Even before 
St. Martin, St. Gatien, the first Apostle of Touraine, was 
associated with Marmoutier. It was in these rocks bordering 
on the Loire he gathered the first Christians around him to 
celebrate the Holy Mysteries. In this sanctuary he first erected 
an altar to the Mother of God, and taught devotion to Mary. 
In this exact spot her statue stands to-day. 

In 374 St. Martin became Bishop of Tours. Drawn from 
his beloved solitude as Abbot of Ligugé, near Poitiers, it was 
but natural that he should often seek rest and solitude at 
Marmoutier, rendered dear to him by the memory of St. Gatien, 
his saintly predecessor. Here he retired from the tumult of 
men, and attracted others to follow, thus sowing the seeds of 
the famous monastery of Marmoutier. In the grotto in which 
he lived the Saint is honoured in an especial manner. It was 
here that St. Peter and St. Paul came to him in a vision. 
A bas-relief above the altar represents the apparition of the 
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Blessed Virgin accompanied by St. Theckla and St. Agnes. 
This grotto was restored almost immediately after the occupation 
bythe Sacred Heart nuns. The Archbishop of Tours, Mgr. Morlot, 
presided at the ceremonies. His Grace arrived accompanied 
by a distinguished stranger. It was the special desire of the 
Archbishop that this venerable old man should be present. 
It was the Abbot, Dom Chalbert, the last surviving Benedictine 
of the famous monastery, who had been set adrift by the fury 
of the Revolution. He could look back to more than half a 
century of a peaceful, happy life spent in this beautiful solitude. 
He was an object of intense interest to all, and during the 
ceremonies he stood, the one living relic, amid so many silent 
mementoes of the past! 

Among those attracted to Marmoutier by St. Martin were 
seven brothers, or cousins, who while still young came to place 
themselves under his direction. As the legend runs, the holy 
Bishop having first ordered them to make a pilgrimage to the 
different sanctuaries, notably the holy places in Jerusalem, 
established them among the rocks at Marmoutier, where for 
sixteen years they lived fervently under his rule. At the end 
of that time St. Martin died, having warmly recommended the 
seven brothers to his successor. For twenty-five years they 
continued their austere life, when, on the anniversary of his 
death, St. Martin appeared to warn them to prepare for their 
approaching end by a general confession. “To-morrow at this 
place, at the same hour,” said the Saint, “you will all render 
your souls to God.” The saintly brothers, having begged the 
Abbot to visit them, assisted at his Mass, which he said in their 
oratory, and having received Holy Communion as Viaticum, 
prepared for death. Next morning they were found as 
St. Martin had foretold, side by side, dead! Miracles attested 
their sanctity, and their bodies were buried just as they had 
been found. Their aspect in death was so beautiful that people 
said they but slept, hence their name “The Seven Sleepers.” 
Their grotto is now a pretty chapel, and here they are invoked 
as patrons of a happy death. Devotion to the Seven Sleepers 
was very popular in the Middle Ages, and a street in Orleans 
still bears their name. It is said that fishermen from Tours 
brought the marvellous story of the Seven Solitaries, and hence 
the origin of the title. 

Above the grotto of the Seven Sleepers is the cell sanctified 
by the life and death of the pious hermit, St. Leobard, in the 
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sixth century. For twenty-two years, he lived in the exercise 
of prayer and penance, joined with manual labour, mainly in 
excavating the rocks, and transcribing the Sacred Scriptures. 
He was favoured with the gift of miracles. St. Gregory of 
Tours, who has written the Life of his holy friend, was accustomed 
to visit and encourage him in his austere life. It was from his 
hands St. Leobard received the last sacraments. Tradition 
has it, that the saintly recluse was buried in the grave which 
he himself made at the end of the grotto. 

Another grotto of much interest, is the obscure cave in 
which St. Brice, disciple and immediate successor of St. Martin, 
spent his years of penance. The special protegé of St. Martin, 
St. Brice as a young priest was far from being a model. He 
received the gentle admonitions of St. Martin with insolence 
and indifference. One day, the holy Bishop said, with his 
wonted sweetness: “ Brice, I have prayed for you, and obtained 
from our Lord that you should succeed me as Bishop of Tours, 
but know that you will have much to suffer.” The Saint’s words 
were fulfilled to the letter—the erstwhile careless priest became 
a model Bishop, and lived a life of penance, beneath the cell 
formerly occupied by his saintly master. After forty-seven 
years in the episcopate, St. Brice died on November 13th, and 
was buried in the basilica which he had erected over the tomb 
of St. Martin. 

At some distance from the chapels of the solitaries is the 
cavernous fountain which tradition surrounds with a miraculous 
legend. St. Martin wishing to obtain for his monks an abundant 
supply of pure water, invoked the assistance of Heaven and 
proceeded to dig. Weary with his labours he fell asleep. On 
awaking, the Saint found in the rocks a deep well of pure, 
sparkling waters. This miraculous fountain was held in venera- 
tion by the monks, and then, as in our days, numerous pilgrims 
came to drink of its waters, which are as incorruptible as those of 
Lourdes, 

St. Martin's Oil, of which we hear so much, was received_by 
the Saint after a fall, from the hands of an angel. With it he 
dressed his wounds, and it was afterwards used at the Coronation 
of Henri IV. at Chartres. 

After the death of St. Martin in 397, the history of Mar- 
moutier is but the histdry of the great Religious Orders of 
the Church. From the spirit and practices of the solitaries to 
monastic discipline, was but a natural transition. For four 
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centuries Marmoutier was the home of generations of pious 
souls. In 853, the Normans sacked the monastery, and put 
to death the greater number of the monks; some escaped to 
the neighbouring Abbey of Tours, and the monastery was 
deserted. It was again occupied from 860 to 982. In that 
year, at the request of Count Eude of Blois, twelve Benedictines 
came from Cluny to establish monastic discipline, and the sons 
of St. Benedict retained possession until driven out by the 
Revolution in 1791. Marmoutier, under the Benedictine rule, 
became one of the most beautiful abbeys in France. It was 
known as the Abbey of Abbeys, and was second only to that 
of Cluny. The magnificent Abbey church was begun in 1210, 
and completed in 1312; it occupied all the space between the 
tower of the bells and the first wall of the garden. It was 
called the gem of Touraine, from the beauty of its architecture, 
and was a superb monument of the thirteenth century. The 
heroes, or, rather, vandals of the French Revolution, had little 
taste or knowledge of the beautiful, and of the genius and zeal of 
the monks but little remains. Everything was destroyed, and 
Marmoutier became the property of the State. It passed 
successively into many hands, but finally came into possession 
of the Sacred Heart nuns in 1847. When the nuns arrived, the 
famous Abbey had become a complete ruin, and but little was 
left of its ancient grandeur. The historic wall, with its five 
watch towers, half monastic, half military, the beautiful Roman 
tower of the bells, and the stables, were mournful witnesses of 
all that had once been. The grottoes and caves of the hermits 
were covered with the debris of the ruins. They had ceased to 
exist—but only for a time. In the first week in April, 1868, 
Rev. Mother Digby, the present Superior General of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart, and at that time Superior of Marmoutier, 
began the work of excavation. In the chapel of the Seven 
Sleepers about two feet of earth covered the original floors, 
but soon the three first tombs were discovered. Among other 
mementoes found were paintings on the large archways, on which, 
though in bad condition, the name of the Seven Sleepers, partly 
outlined, could be seen. The altar of St. Martin was unearthed, 
and above the altar a painting for which a frame had been made 
in the rock ; there were also traces of frescoes. 

The excavations were carried on intermittingly until 1879, 
when in the winter of that year a huge block became detached 
from the rock, and rolling down on the chapel of the Seven 
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Sleepers, closed the crypt, and threatened its complete destruc- 
tion. It was then that Madame de Montalembert, Superior of 
Marmoutier, decided on the complete restoration of the grottoes, 
which had long been projected. In order to reproduce their 
primitive style, every detail was studied, the archives looked up, 
legend and history read, and under such conditions success was 
assured. 

The Roman style of architecture was employed, as being in 
keeping with the general aspect of the crypt. In every instance 
it was sought to reproduce former days. The fragments found 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries have served as types in the 
ornamentation. It was indeed a labour of love to Madame de 
Montalembert, worthy daughter of the illustrious author of 
The Monks of the West. No one could bring to her researches 
more enthusiasm and zeal for the interest of religion and 
science. 

The 17th of March was set apart for the opening ceremonies. 
Monseigneur Colet, Archbishop of Tours, presided. It was a 
memorable day at Marmoutier, for after a century of interrup- 
tion the lamp of faith was once more lit in those beloved 
catacombs. By a happy incident the ceremonies took place on 
the feast of St. Patrick, who tradition asserts spent four years 
at Marmoutier. As a proof of this a hawthorn tree, under 
which St. Patrick is said to have rested ere he crossed the Loire, 
blossoms every winter. This is a curiosity which to this day 
puzzles French savants, and the bush was shown to Father 
Morris, of the London Oratory, who spent ten days at 
Marmoutier hunting up information when writing his Life of 
St. Patrick. The place is called “St. Patrice,” and one of the 
grottoes at Marmoutier is dedicated to the Apostle of Ireland to 
commemorate this event. 

One leaves Marmoutier reluctantly ; the spirit of the past, of 
its saints and solitaries, hang over grotto and chapel: the 
spirit of peace and penance, so utterly opposed to the world 
beyond its gates, the world of modern France, of turmoil and 
unrest. 

Could Marmoutier speak, what tales it could unfold of the 
great personages who have passed within its gates. Here came 
Urban II., preaching the first Crusade; Celestius II. visited 
the monks to confirm the privileges of the monastery. Within 
those historic walls, Isabella of Bavaria completed her infamous 
treaty with John of Burgundy for the betrayal of unhappy 
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France into the hands of Henry II. of England. Anne of 
Austria visited Marmoutier as a humble pilgrim, and prostrated 
herself before the shrine of St. Martin. It was after his visit to 
this famous Abbey the pious Louis XIII. decided on reforming 
the monasteries of France. The Grand Monarque arrived in 
state to lay the foundation-stone of one of the Abbey buildings, 
and Peter the Great came to see one of the most celebrated 
shrines and abbeys in France. Looking down from the terrace 
on the evening of the First Friday in April, all pass before my 
eyes, Popes, Emperor, Kings, and Queens. All gone—only the 
rocks and caves remain of all the pomp and power of earthly 
greatness! It was a moment to think of those that had gone 
—of those who were left to fight the battles of the Lord. Frail 
women had taken the place of strong men at Marmoutier. The 
spirit of the meek and gentle Jesus had replaced the war-like 
energy of the monks and the age in which they lived. So we 
reflected that summer evening seven years ago. The sun 
was sinking above the Loire with all the splendour famed in 
Touraine. In golden lines along the river, on arch and buttress, 
the rays shone with peculiar brilliancy. The sky above, the 
hills beyond, chateau, and spire, and tower bathed in its light, 
and were glorified by its touch. The convent bell awoke the 
echoes of the valley. It was the call to Benediction, a fitting 
close to this day of reparation and sacrifice. In the chapel one 
thought of the past, of all that had been done—of all that had 
been destroyed. Now again the spoiler has been at work. The 
same tyranny and injustice that had robbed the monks in 1791 
has banished the nuns, their successors; but it is some mitiga- 
tion of our sorrow to feel that Marmoutier is at any rate again 
in Catholic hands. 


DORA GRESHAM. 
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IV. 


“WE had such a delightful time,” Evelyn told her sister, 
“You never told me how charming Mr. Woulfe is! you secretive 
sister. I think he has found the way to Aunt Winifred’s crusty 
heart ; she was quite pleasant and chatty at dinner, and never 
found fault with me! Mrs. Griffin seemed quite surprised: you 
know I told her that now you were laid up she would have to 
be peacemaker between the Fé Caradosse and me.” 

“ Naughty Evelyn, aunt is so kind to us. She has been so 
good to me—and to you, too—you ought not to call her names.” 

“Indeed, her cheque was welcome, my wise sister. I was 
nearly bankrupt, and I did enjoy my trip to Norway with my 
friends. And do you know, Meta, Mr. Woulfe knows the 
Cramptons, and he says he has been asked to paint young 
Mrs. Crampton’s portrait this winter. They'll pay him well, 
Meta, they are rolling in money, and Mr. Crampton is so proud 
of his wife’s beauty.” 

“ Now, I think Miss Meta ought to be quiet,” the nurse said, 
and Evelyn pouted and went away. She had not been accus- 
tomed to have her confidential chats with her sister cut short. 
But nurse’s reign was coming to an end; Meta was so much 
better that the doctor said the nurse might accept an urgent call. 

“TI would have kept nurse for another week,” he told Miss 
O'Neill. “ But there is a good deal of sickness now, and I know 
she is badly wanted. And my patient does not require any 
attention but what you and her sister and that very sensible 
servant of yours can give her. You keep your servants so long, 
Miss O'Neill, it's a comfort. Some ladies seem to change every 
month, and in times of sickness, they suffer.” 

Meta had told Evelyn that she had a secret to tell her, that 
she would tell her »..@n-—“the first day I am allowed to go 


she added. blushing. 


downstairs,’ 
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“All right,” said Evelyn, who thought this was some new 
treat Meta had been planning for her, “it will be jolly to hear 
what you have to say, and we'll all be so glad to see you down- 
stairs. Aunt is anxious you should see her portrait; it does 
look well—but, Meta darling, it makes her look years younger 
—only I won’t say so; I’m getting sense!” and she ran out of 
the room singing “like a happy child,” thought Meta. 

“This is my last visit,” said Dr. Hayes, one day. “You can 
go downstairs to-morrow, and then don’t do too much all at 
once. Sit in the garden and look on while Miss Evelyn is 
flitting about, and don’t fetch and carry for her; she is better 
able to do that for you ; do you hear?” 

“Evelyn is very good to me these days,” said Meta, blushing 
at this hint that her young sister was not perfect. “And aunt 
spoils me—she is too good to me.” 

The old lady looked gratified at this tribute. She had 
become very much attached to this niece of hers, and was 
rejoicing that the long illness was really over. The last day of 
imprisonment was somehow very slow in passing. 

All had gone down to dinner. Mr. Woulfe was dining, as 
he usually did, with them. Meta lay on the couch in her room, 
looking out on the sunset and the sea, and like a child wishing 
to-morrow had come. The window was open: it was a delicious 
summer evening. She threw down the book her aunt brought 
her as she went down to dinner. She felt so well, so strong, 
so happy to be alive, to have done with illness and the long, 
long days! And such a craving came over her to see him, 
to hear his voice, not to-morrow, but to-night—now ! 

“IT will surprise them all. I will go down to-night. 
Dinner is over. Aunt will scold—a little—she won’t be 
really angry.” 

She wrapped round her shoulders a pale blue Indian shawl 
which her aunt had given her that very day. She was wearing 
a white dressing-gown, a present from Mrs. Griffin. That kind 
lady told her that tea-gowns were quite the fashion, and it was 
so fatiguing to put on a real dress when one was weak. 

Evelyn had helped her sister to dress that day, and told her 
she was getting vain in her old age. 

“Indeed, it repays one to take the trouble of dressing you,” 
she said, “ you look so lovely. I never knew you were lovely 
before ;” and Meta laughed, that happy young laugh of hers. 

“TI am sure when Mr. Woulfe sees you like that he’ll want 
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to paint you—and he need not take from your years, as he did 
with aunt.” 

And she was off to avoid the scolding her naughty allusions 
to her aunt usually brought down on her head. “If everyone 
were as conscientious as Meta,” thought Evelyn, “there would 
be no fun left in the world. And I love fun. Mrs. Griffin says 
she never knew her nephew had so much fun in him, that she 
never heard him laugh as he has done since I came home. 
Meta, too, thought him a superior, serious kind of a man. I 
know better. He and I have a sense of humour and see the 
ridiculous at the same time. I love a man who can laugh 
with me!” 

However, that evening Mr. Woulfe was in no laughing 
mood. Miss O’Neill had told him that Meta would be down 
next day, and that he must come to lunch. 

Somehow, the news did not dispel the unexpected cloud 
on the painter’s face. Miss O’Neill did not notice his sad 
expression, and went on cheerily : “ It will be the first time the 
poor child has been out of her room for nearly three months. 
She has been such a patient sufferer, so anxious about every- 
one’s comfort. But she is getting impatient now. She finds 
the time very long—perhaps you guess why?” 

They were alone. Miss O'Neill had carried out Meta’s 
wish, and had not given Evelyn a hint as to her sister’s engage- 
ment. Indeed, the old lady was quite surprised to find that 
the painter got on so well with Meta’s giddy sister, and her 
opinion of Evelyn’s intellect was somewhat higher when the 
young lady had the good sense to appreciate a clever man, 
who could speak of something beyond golf or hockey. 

The spirit of restlessness that came over Meta on her last 
day of captivity was beyond bearing. Come what may, she 
would go down. 

“Let aunt scold, she won’t be really angry: and he, how 
glad he'll be! I must tell him his letters and sketches were 
better to me than meat or drink, than doctor or nurse. Indeed, 
he spoils me. And I am so glad that he and Evelyn get on— 
aunt seems so surprised that he has anything to say to her. 
She does not understand Evelyn. It is true that Evelyn does 
not always show herself as nice to her as she ought.” 

She walked downstairs, quite proud of her achievement. 
She felt so strong! All was quiet: where were they all? 

In the half light she noticed her aunt lying on the sofa, 
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asleep. She must not be disturbed. Meta walked on eagerly 
in search of the others. She felt as if she could fly. The door 
of the sitting-room leading to the garden was open. “Such a 
lovely night! Surely it will do me no harm to get out.” She 
stepped hastily on to the lawn, and ran along gaily. Suddenly 
she felt she had overtaxed her strength; she became quite 
faint and had to sit down on a garden chair. 

“How angry Nurse Breen would be,” she thought. “I 
ought to have waited till to-morrow, and come down quietly.” 
She sat recovering her breath, and feeling she must have a rest 
before she met anyone—“ else I shall get a terrible scolding.” 

“ This is dreadful—dreadful !” The words came as a moan 
through the darkness. “I never, never dreamt—I thought— 
oh! why did you not tell me?” and Evelyn’s voice sounded as 
if she were hardly able to speak for the tears that were stifling 
her. 

“My darling, my darling, my own heart is breaking too, 
said another voice—the voice Meta had been longing to hear. 
“It was a terrible mistake on my part. Why were you away 
when I came? Why did I meet her first, and think I loved 
her? Since you came I have known I loved you—you alone, 
and I meant never to tell you. And you drew the words out 
of me to-night against my will. But when you are there and 
look at me I lose my will-power—I must obey you—you drew 
my secret from me to-night, and now, darling, we must part— 
for ever—to-night.” 

“Why did you not tell me you were engaged to Meta?” 
groaned Evelyn. “Why, why? I would not have cared for 
you, and now my heart will break.” 

“ Hearts are tougher things, darling, or we would both be at 
the end of our troubles to-night. Listen, I ought not to have 
spoken to you, but now we must agree to keep our secret—to 
bury it in the sea. No one must know—Meta must never 
guess, I must keep my word to her, as if you and I had never 
met. You are so young—you will forget—you will meet some 


»” 


” 


one more worthy of you—— 
“ Never, never, never!” sobbed Evelyn. 
“And I will try to hide from Meta—you must help me—we 
must learn to keep away from one another . 





Meta had recovered her strength, and she fled back to her 
room as softly and as quickly as she had come down. Miss 
O'Neill was asleep. The two despairing lovers in the garden 
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were too full of their sorrows to think of anything but the pang 
of parting. 
The leave-taking was bitter. When Evelyn said it was time 
to go back to her aunt, he pleaded it was his last, last evening. 
“We'll never, never speak to each other again, as we are 
doing to-night. To-morrow I'll meet you as Meta’s future 
husband, and, Evelyn, you must help me to play my part.” 


V. 


When Miss O’Neill woke, it was past twelve o’clock. She 
was surprised to find that her visitor had departed, and that 
Evelyn had gone to bed. 

Evelyn, on going upstairs, came to her sister’s door, and 
listened. The sisters had rooms opening one into the other. 
No sound. She called “Meta!” and she was relieved to find 
that no answer came. It was a comfort for this night at least 
to avoid her sister’s eyes, and to hide her despair in the dark- 
ness. Once Evelyn was undressed and lay down, her grief 
overcame her, and she burst out crying. Her heart was broken. 
She had never loved before; she had flirted many a time, she 
thought, and enjoyed being admired, but this was the first time 
she had loved—and was loved—and she must give up her 
happiness. It was hard, and he ought not to ask this sacrifice ; 
he ought to tell Meta, and if Meta knew, thought Evelyn, if she 
knew, she would not wish us to be unhappy. But no, he says 
she must never know, and I dare not tell ; I know he would be 
angry ! 

Evelyn’s sobs shook her little bed. Meta heard every sound, 
and she felt ready to join in Evelyn’s tears. But no, she had no 
time to indulge in tears, she must think, and it was so hard to 
collect her thoughts. At last Evelyn’s sobs grew fainter, and 
she went to sleep. When she had been quiet for some time, 
Meta got up. She was.-still wearing her handsome dress; she 
had not had the strength to take it off. She had thrown herself 
on her bed, with a feeling as if the deadly sense of sickness that 
was coming over her would soon put an end to all her troubles. 
But no, one does not cease to suffer so easily, she thought 
bitterly. She sat by the open window. It was a lovely moon- 
light night, the sea lay calm and silvery under the window, and 
the great rock stood out dark and grim in the distance. What 
a lovely scene, and how those stars shone! And in this 
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beautiful world there was nothing but grief and treachery 
and deceit. 

She was bitterly angry with Evelyn, for the first time in her 
life; with her lover—how could he have ceased to love her so 
quickly! Those few weeks, and all was forgotten ! 

She walked up and down the room; she was too much 
excited to feel fatigue. 

She lighted her candle, and holding her hand before the 
light, as she had done many a time in the days when she was 
anxious about Evelyn’s health, she walked to her sister’s side. 
Evelyn lay quietly, her tears wet on her cheeks, an expression 
of child-like despair on her pretty features. 

Meta went back to her room. Her wild anger had melted 
away. “Besides, what right have I to be angry?” she thought. 
“He meant to be true to me, and even now he thinks he can 
keep his word. As if I could become his wife now that I know! 
Thank God, I heard the truth to-night, before it was too 
late.” 

She threw herself on her knees before a crucifix, and prayed 
as she had never prayed in her life. The crucifix had belonged 
to her mother. Meta remembered the pale, sorrowful woman, 
kneeling before the crucifix in her anguish. She remembered 
that her mother made her kneel by her side, and made her pray 
for little Evelyn, made her promise that she would be a mother 
to her little sister, when mother and father were gone. It had 
seemed so easy to carry out her promise. For years, she only 
thought of Evelyn and Evelyn’s happiness. 

But the feeling that she, Meta, could be happy too, had come 
into her life, and she had rejoiced in this happiness, and it was 
hard, hard to give it up. Like Evelyn, she had her hour of 
agony. She wept over her love, over her lost happiness. How 
could she bear this trial? Where could she find strength? The 
candle was lighted by her side. She took up a prayer-book, 
and her eyes fell on the words: 

“ The time of adversity is the time to turn to God quickly. 
Why should I bear pain alone if God is willing to share it with 
me? God will always sympathize with us—if He does not 
always give consolation, He always gives strength.” 

This book of Helpful Thoughts had belonged to her dead 
mother. Was she speaking to her daughter ? 

“Pray in the calm, pray in the storm,” the mother had been 
in the habit of quoting in those sad anxious days, when her life’s 
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happiness was wrecked. And she had taught her daughter the | 
verses which now came to Meta’s memory, as she was kneeling 
before the crucifix : 

THE SCHOOL oF SoRROW. 


I sat in the School of Sorrow, 
The Master was teaching there ; 
But my eyes were dim with weeping 
And my heart oppressed with care. 


Instead of looking upward 
And seeing His face divine, 

So full of tender compassion 
For weary hearts like mine, 


I only thought of the burden, 
The cross that before me lay, 

The clouds that hung thick above me, 
Darkening the light of day. 


So I could not learn my lesson 
And say “ Thy Will be done,” 
And the Master came not near me, 
And the leaden hours went on. j 


At last in despair I lifted 
My streaming eyes above, 
And I saw the Master watching 
With a look of pitying love. 


To the Cross before me He pointed, 
And I thought I heard Him say 

‘“* My child, thou must take thy burden 
And learn thy task to-day. 


** Not now may I tell the reason, 
’Tis enough for thee to know 
That I, the Master, am teaching, 

And appoint thee all thy woe.” 


Then, kneeling, the Cross I lifted, 
For one glimpse of that face divine 

Had given me strength to bear it, 
And say “ Thy will, not mine.” 


And so I learned my lesson, 
And through the weary years 

His helping hand sustained me, 
And wiped away the tears. 


She got up from her knees, she felt very calm now. It had 
all become easy. : 
“God will help me,” she thought. “No one must ever 


guess.” 
She undressed, and folded carefully the pretty gown, which 
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in her innocent vanity she had so looked forward to showing 

him. How silly she had been! “God grant Evelyn may be 
happy. If she is really happy I will bear it.” The sight of 
Evelyn’s tear-stained face had done much to make Meta’s 
task easier. Her prayers before the crucifix had not been in 
vain; her way seemed quite clear now. Her one wish was 
that no one should ever know that she had heard the lovers’ 
talk in the garden. 

Miss O’Neill was horrified when she paid Meta an early 

. visit to see how ill her niece was looking. In the worst days 
of the rheumatic fever, Meta’s features had not been so pinched, 
nor was there such a look of pain in the dark eyes that tried to 
smile at her aunt’s anxiety. 

“T won't let you get up, Meta,” said Miss O'Neill. “I really 
think we must send for the doctor.” 

Meta was too worn out to protest. Her silence frightened 
the old lady, who sent off at once for Dr. Hayes. The doctor 
could not account for the sudden collapse of his patient. He 
questioned Miss O'Neill as to what happened since the day 
before, and the old lady had no explanation to give of the 
return of Meta’s illness. 

“The fact is, we let that nurse go away too quickly,” said 
the doctor. “I must wire for her again, and we must keep our 
patient very quiet. You and Miss Evelyn can look after her 
till we get the nurse back, but no visitors, mind, no excitement.” 

Evelyn walked in looking very pale, and with dark lines 
under her eyes. The kindly old doctor took this as a sign of 
the younger sister’s anxiety for Meta, and thought Evelyn was 
not such a selfish young monkey after all. 

The moment Dr. Hayes was gone Meta told Evelyn to stay 
with her. 

“TI told you I had a secret to tell you,” she began, not 
noticing Evelyn’s sudden blush. “I made a mistake, I have been 
thinking over it in bed—one has a good deal of time to think 
when one lies in bed—and I want you to help me, Evelyn. 
Mr. Woulfe and I got engaged,” her pale cheeks turned still 
whiter as she spoke. “It was all a mistake. I feel I cannot 
love him as a husband. It was such a short acquaintance, he 
cannot have had time to care much for me. Evelyn, little 
sister, I want you to tell him that I find I cannot marry him, 
but that nothing in this world could make me so happy as to 

know that he cared for you—if you and he could be happy 
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together—I would have nothing left to wish for. Will you give 
my message to him ?” 

“Meta, Meta, do you mean it really?” 

Miss O’Neill had come into the room. 

“Did you ever know Meta not to say what she means?” 
she said, somewhat sternly. “Do whatever your sister wishes, 
Evelyn. Don’t you see she is not fit to be contradicted? She 
looks as if she were going to faint. I wish that nurse would 
come! Evelyn, go and telephone Dr. Hayes I must have two 
nurses, one for day and one for night. You and I are poor 
nurses, and we have made a sad mess of it since Nurse Breen 
went away.” 

“Indeed, auntie, I’m not worth bothering about, I'll be all 
right soon. I am ashamed to be such a trouble to you, and 
you are so good to me!” 

Meta’s relapse was more serious than she thought, and she 
had to remain in her bed for weeks, while doctor and nurses 
kept strict watch over her. 

Miss O’Neill was so concerned about Meta’s illness, that 
when she heard from the patient of her wish to break off the 
engagement, she took it as a matter of course. What did it 
matter? What did anything matter so long as Meta was 
hovering between life and death? 

Meta’s return to health was watched with eagerness by her 
aunt. When Meta expressed the wish that Evelyn and 
Mr. Woulfe should get married, Miss O’Neill was quite ready 
to say she wished it too. If only Meta were well enough to 
take an interest in her sister’s marriage, let her get married by 
all means. 

Miss O'Neill could not help telling Mrs. Griffin that she 
understood Meta’s disenchantment. “She has wonderful 
intuition,” said the old lady. “A man who could fall in love 
with Evelyn, when he had known my Meta, proves that he 
is only second-best, and we want the best for Meta.” 

“It is all a puzzle to me,” said poor Mrs. Griffin. “I cannot 
understand it. I never thought Meta was a changeable girl, 
and she is so eager to have her engagement forgotten and that 
the other marriage should come on guickly. If she had really 
cared for him, she could never be acting as she is doing. Girls 
are a mystery!” 

“ And he could never have cared for Meta, or he would have 
been indignant at the suggestion that he should marry Evelyn, 
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and he took it so quietly. If I had been a man I would have 
raged, and broken off with the whole family.” 

“If you were a man!” laughed Mrs. Griffin. “You would 
be a terrible man! As it is, you are a woman, luckily.” 

“ And a dear woman,” said Meta, who was now allowed to 
walk about the house. She had met Woulfe and had been able 
to treat him like a friend whom one is glad to meet, but there 
had been in her greeting such an absence of self-consciousness 
or embarrassment, that all her friends rejoiced at the thought 
that she had found out her mistake in time. 

“ She never loved him,’’ Miss O’Neill told her old friend and 
confidant, the doctor. “That engagement of Meta’s was a 
blunder. If a girl like Meta had married a man she did not 
love, it would have broken her heart. Luckily she found out 
her blunder in time and set it right. Now, giddy little Evelyn 
just suits a man who did not appreciate my Meta. He seems 
really fond of Evelyn. What I am rejoicing in is the thought 
that once the marriage is over, I'll take my darling away 
travelling. You agree with me, doctor, that a change would 
do her good ?”’ 

“ The very thing for her,” said the old doctor. 

“ And you don’t think it will be bad for auntie to leave her 
home and her quiet ways?” asked Meta, who had been 
beginning in a gentle way to think it would be pleasant to go 
far, far away, and who was only afraid that it was selfish to let 
her aunt sacrifice herself to her. 

“T think it will do you both good,” said the doctor, “and I 
only wish I could follow you to the sunny South, and Italy— 
and where else are you going ?” 

“Don’t ask me!” said Miss O’Neill. “When a stay-at-home 
like me makes a move, no one knows what she will do. You 


may not see us for twelve months or more!” 
SOPHIE O'BRIEN. 
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The Mutilated Procession. 

ONE of the most curious of the many reflections suggested 
by Mr. Asquith’s action in interfering at the last moment with 
what was looked forward to as the main feature of the 
Eucharistic Procession, at the close of the recent Congress, 
seems scarcely to have attracted as much attention as it 
deserves, namely, the extraordinary exhibition of their character 
and principles which the party claiming to embody the very 
essence of Protestantism were induced to make upon the 
occasion. 

The ground upon which the Prime Minister justified his 
interference was, as we know, the dubious legality of such 
a procession, under certain provisions which, though long 
treated as obsolete, still stand in the statute-book. That even 
under these it was actually illegal, Mr. Asquith did not venture 
to say, confining himself to the statement that its legality was 
“open to question,” and it has since been asserted upon 
high authority that there is no question but that the procession 
would have been perfectly legal. This was the opinion publicly 
expressed by his Honour Judge Willis, and that in a speech 
so anti-Catholic in tone as to make his testimony on this point 
altogether unsuspicious.' 

In his opinion [he declared] Mr. Asquith possessed no more power 
to prevent the procession in which the Host was to be carried, than 
any other citizen. In fact, no one in the realm had any authority to 
stop the procession or to interfere with any of the persons who should 
compose it. The intended procession would not in Common Law 
have constituted an unlawful or illicit assembly, and even if it had 
been made illegal by Act of Parliament—and he did not know of any 
such Act—no one could touch in a hostile manner any person forming 
part of such a procession. The procession could not be regarded as 
a riotous assembly merely because men of distempered passions might 
assail it like a vulgar mob.? 


! Address to the Baptist Union: the 7%mes, September 30, 1908 
2 At the same time, Judge Willis expressed his approval of Mr, Asquith’s action, 


on the score of prudence. 
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But the men of distempered passions themselves had no 
doubt whatever on the subject. The procession, they pro- 
claimed, was certainly illegal, and this being so, their zeal for 
the law was so ardent, that they announced their intention of 
committing an action unquestionably illegal as a protest 
against its illegality. They had taken measures, they boasted, 
to assault the Cardinal Legate who was to bear the Sacred 
Host, and to offer the grossest insults to the Host Itself; in 
fact, they meant to assail the procession like a vulgar mob, 
thus causing a breach of the peace, a conflict with the police, 
and probable bloodshed. 

That any glimmer of reason should be found contributing to 
such a state of mind, is, of course, out of the question, but this 
insensate fury manifested towards the central Object of Catholic 
devotion, is in truth no less striking a tribute to the power 
which pierces even the Sacramental Veil, than the devotion of 
those whose one attraction to take part in the Congress or 
procession, was the opportunity thus afforded of paying 
homage to the Blessed Sacrament. The extreme bigots of the 
hostile camp are accustomed to speak of the doctrine held by 
the great majority of Christians with every term of ribaldry 
and contempt, as too transparently irrational to impose upon 
any man of common sense. But when on occasions such as 
that of which we are speaking, they have actually to confront 
it, their behaviour at once belies all their professions, and 
manifests a frenzy of hate and terror which nothing else ever 
excites. As the late Father Bridgett pointed out,! inveterate 
hatred of the Holy Eucharist has from the first been a marked 
feature of English Protestantism, derived from the tradition of 
its first promoters. With unerring instinct these perceived that 
here was the very centre of Catholic faith and devotion, whereat 
they must strike if they would inflict a mortal wound. This is 
the spirit which alone explains the exhibition we have once 
again witnessed, and as has been said, it furnishes a signal 
though unwilling testimony to the sublime mystery against 
which it was directed. 

Tc make the matter still more instructive, it seems not 
improbable that we are to witness the genesis of a new and 
sensational item of the great Protestant tradition, in connection 
with the same incident. For already there has appeared in 
an evening paper an account by a witness who signs himself 


1 The English Coronation Oath. C.T.S. 
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“ Nonconformist,” of what he declares he himself beheld, 
namely, a large body of Irishmen lining the route, in green 
sashes, armed with blackthorn sticks, and “as aggressive in 
manner as low-class Irish alone can be.” This remarkable 
feature of the scene would appear to have escaped the notice 
of all other observers. But the murderous Irishmen and their 
shillelaghs will doubtless figure hereafter amongst the historical 
“facts,” which some writers are never weary of parading. It 
would be interesting to have a companion picture of the lambs 
who were presumably prepared to execute the threat so loudly 
expressed of breaking up the procession and trampling the 
Sacred Host underfoot. 
j.G. 


The Wrong Way and the Right. 


Dr. Horton is incorrigible. Even if he does the right thing, 
he does it in the wrong way. On October 4th he devoted 
his Sunday evening lecture to the subject of the Congress 
Procession, in which lecture he rightly contended that the action 
of the Premier, and the principles of the bigots who inspired 
that action were at complete variance with the idea of true 
religious liberty. 

I find myself to-night [he says] in the very curious position of 
offering in the name of Protestantism a plea for Catholics. Let us 
grant that the law on the Statute Book made it illegal for the carrying 
of the Host in that procession. That surely is a reason for altering 
the law and removing the illegality. 

A very proper if very obvious remark, for the essence of 
Protestantism is the right of private judgment. But the service 
to truth rendered by the Doctor in this and similar passages in 
his discourse is more than neutralized by the silly travesty of 
Catholic doctrine and spirit and practice which occupies the 
rest. He cites as his main authority for the spirit of 
Catholicism certain Modernist writings, which are as com- 
petent a guide to the subject as Luther's Table-Talk would 
be. He quotes the hyperboles of impassioned preachers on the 
immense dignity of the priesthood as sober statements of 
doctrine to be followed to their logical consequences. He gives 
instances of what he deems Catholic intolerance abroad, omitting 
to state the circumstances which explain and justify that action. 
Whilst undertaking our defence, he manages to insult us more 
than the ignorant fanatics did whom he is rebuking. He says, 


VOL. CXII. Il 
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in effect—* These Catholics are a poor half-witted folk, believing 

grotesque and impossible things and enslaved to priests: they 
demand what they do not themselves grant: still, we have our 
principles, let us carry them out logically.” Truly, as the Doctor 
says, and he himself gives the best instance of the truth of his 
remark— 

It is most difficult for Protestants to enter into the Catholic concep- 
tion, but if we are to be fair we must endeavour to do so. 

The simple plan of asking an intelligent and instructed 

e Catholic does not seem to have occurred to him. 

These reflections come the more home to us because, almost 
coincidently with Dr. Horton’s lecture, another non-Catholic 
pastor in the same neighbourhood delivered a sermon, prompted 
by the same occasion and directed against the same bigoted 
intolerance, but totally different in style and spirit. The 
Rev. Henry Gow is a Unitarian and therefore more dissociated 
from us in belief than even Dr. Horton, but in his sermon!—“ A 
Unitarian View of Roman Catholicism ”—there is not a word 
to wound the most delicate Catholic sensibilities. He differs 
from us in fundamentals, yet he does not call us slaves or fools. 
He has a most accurate grasp of Catholic doctrine and gives 
a most cordial recognition to the greatness of the Church, 
which is the most venerable of all, and in whose history there are many 
great and noble men and women, many splendid achievements, many 
influences which make for good. 

He analyzes with great acuteness the intolerance which 
lurked beneath many seemingly friendly newspaper comments. 

Their argument for tolerance often amounts to little more than this: 
“We are not afraid of you any longer and so we will tolerate you. 
You are impotent and we will leave you alone.” That is not real faith 
in religious liberty. Even if we were afraid of them, if they were far 
stronger than they are, they have a right to equal liberty before the law 
with all other religious communities, so long as they do not interfere 
with the liberty of others. 

We should like to quote more of this admirable discourse 
which breathes a genuinely Christian spirit and is a model of 
courteous dealing. If Dr. Horton will not go to Catholics for 
an explanation of their belief, he might do much worse than 
apply to the Rev. Mr. Gow. It would at any rate promote the 
interests of Christian charity, if a copious measure of the spirit 
of Rosslyn Hill could filter down to Lyndhurst Road. 


5. &. 
1 Rosslyn Hill Sermons, No.9. Price 1d 
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Another Protestant Advocate of Tyrannicide. 

In his treatment of the doctrine of tyrannicide as preached 
by Luther and Melancthon, in THE MONTH for September, 
“J.G.” has overlooked a “Reformer” nearer home. As far as 
Scotland is concerned, there is not a trace there of the theory 
of “ Killing no murder,” until Knox gloated over the “thrie and 
fifty strokes” which despatched David Riccio in presence of the 
Queen at Holyrood. “That pultron and vyle knave Davie 
was justlie punished” by Morton, Lindsay, and Ruthven, and 
others, “who all for thare just act and most worthy of all praise, 
ar now unworthely left of thare brethren and suffer the bitter- 
ness of banishement and exyle.”? 

Riccio was no king, but Henry II. and Francis II. were. 
How God “straik” both the Frenchmen is related by Knox 
with the intense acrimony and undisguised glee with which he 
chronicles a similar act “of God” in the foul murders of 
Cardinal Beaton and the Duke of Guise. The two English 
kings under whom Knox lived, Henry VIII. and Edward VL., 
belonged to the class of the “ godly,” and so never incurred the 
Reformer's hate. 

But against the two queens, Mary Tud6r and Mary Queen 
of Scots, he openly preached tyrannicide, in the scriptural 
fashion affected by his like. As regards Mary Tudor his 
prayer is as follows: 

God for his great mercies sake, stir up some Phinees, Helias, or 
Jehu, that the bloude of abhominable idolaters maye pacifie Goddes 
wrath, that it consume not the whole multitude. Amen. 

* Jesebel herselfe shall not escape the vengeance and plagues that are 
prepared for her portion. The flatterers and mainteners of her 
abhominations shall drink the cuppe of Godde’s wrath with her.”? 


Passages like these could be multiplied, but as they stand 
they are enough to show that Protestant maligners of Suarez 
and Mariana have a more pressing task to their hands in 
clearing John Knox from the advocacy of political murder. 

A little note from Knox to Cecil, dated January 2, 1570 
(1571), and partially quoted by Mr. Andrew Lang, shows how 
strongly the writer felt about the protracted delays of the 
English Government in bringing Mary Queen of Scots, his 
“ Jezebel and mistress,” to the scaffold : 

Yf ye strik not att the roote, the branches that appear to be brocken 
will budd againe (and that mor quickly then men can belee), with 


1 Knox, Works, i. 235. Edit. David Laing. * bid, iii. 309, seq. 
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greatter forse than we wolde wyshe. Turn your eie unto your God. ... 
God grant you wisdome. In haist, . . . youres to commaund in God, 
Joun Knox, with his one foote in the grave. 







Mr. Lang’s comment is—“ What Knox thought is obvious: 
‘ stone-dead hath no fellow.’”! 

At the bier of Murray, Knox’s language is still more 
explicit. In his funeral panegyric he once more reproaches 
England for the unaccountable delay in the killing of Mary, 
and appeals to God to hasten the event. 

O Lord if Thy mercie prevent us not, we cannot escape just 
condemnation, for that Scotland hath spared and England hath 
maintained the lyfe of that most wicked woman. Oppone Thy power, 
O Lord, to the pryde of that cruell murtherer of her owne husband. 

If it be said that Knox is here only pleading for the execu- 
tion of Mary by process of law and not by private authority, 
the obvious retort is that the Queen of Scots, an independent 
Sovereign, could on no grounds be made answerable to a foreign 
tribunal. From the whole tenor of the “ Reformer’s” preaching 
and writing, we are safe in concluding that he would have 
welcomed any means by which her death could be brought 
about. Finis justificat media, is a maxim which he never 
scrupled to apply to justify his religious and political bigotry. 

M. P. 








































The Institute of Social Progress. 


No one interested in Social Reform—and we are glad to 
think that an increasing number of Catholics, especially of the 
new generation, are so interested—should miss a chance of 
becoming practically acquainted with the “ British Institute of 
Social Service,” 11 Southampton Row, London. This institution 
aims at collecting, registering, and disseminating information 
relating to all forms of Social Service in order to facilitate 
co-operation amongst all associations having social betterment 
for their object, and at the same time to stimulate such associa- 
tions by accurate and detailed knowledge of the needs they 
may serve. At the headquarters of the Institute, there is a 
large and growing library containing records of every form of 
social endeavour, and works dealing with social questions, to 
which all genuine workers are welcome. A visit there, if it 
overwhelms one with the sight of the amount to be done, fills 
one also with encouragement, for enthusiasm is contagious. 
See Works, vi. 568. 


2 Works, vi. §70 


1 Lang, Xnox, 263. 
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It is important that Catholics should take their share in 
supporting and developing this Institute, of which the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster is a Vice-President, believing as they do 
that society can only be saved by a thorough return to the 
principles of Christianity. We are glad to see that the Institute 
recognizes the good work done by Catholics. The July number 
of its excellent quarterly Magazine, Progress, gave a short account 
of some of the many forms of Catholic Social Work which are 
springing up in the country, whilst the current issue has a 
cordial appreciation of Mrs. Crawford’s J/deals of Charity, a 
stimulating work which we noticed last month. We in our 
turn cordially recommend the above-mentioned magazine to 
our readers ; the subscription is only 2s. 6d. per annum, and its 
value in promoting unity and efficiency amongst social workers 
is very great. 


Reviews. 


——— 


1.—IN SEARCH OF A POLAR CONTINENT! 

Mr. HARRISON affords a striking example .of the strange and 
potent fascination which the quest of the North Pole has 
exercised upon so many explorers. The problem which has 
hitherto baffled them all, he feels confident that he can solve, 
if the requisite means be furnished him, by the daring expedient 
of striking boldly across the Arctic Ocean on the winter ice, 
with Eskimo and dog-sledges, passing over the Pole, and down 
on the other side to Spitzbergen ; a plan which he declares to 
be not only immensely less costly than ship-navigation, but far 
more feasible. 

In the present handsome volume he relates the explorations 
undertaken by him between July, 1905, and September, 1907, 
to survey the Arctic coast of North America, with a view of 
determining the base whence such an expedition should start. 
As he sensibly observes in his Preface, a traveller tells his tale 
best by relating things exactly as they happened, and he has 
therefore not hesitated to narrate much which is not only 
unsensational, but even seemingly trivial. For our own part, 
this appears to be the great merit of his book, enabling the 
judicious reader to be in some measure an eye-witness of the 
events recorded and the hardships endured. 


1 By Alfred H. Harrison. With Illustrations anda Map. London: Edward 
Arnold. Pp. xx, 292. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1908. 
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Leaving his railway terminus at Edmonton, and travelling 
on wheels with his stores to Athabasca Landing, our voyager 
there embarked on a water-way of nearly two thousand miles 
towards the ocean for which he was bound. The Athabasca 
River, after passing the lake of the same name, becomes the 
“Great Slave River,’ and after the Great Slave Lake, the 
“Mackenzie,” which Mr. Harrison followed to his destination, 
and of whose Delta he gives a map of his own construction. 
It was around this portion of the coast that he chiefly worked, 
engaged in surveys and explorations, and frequently also in 
hunting expeditions to keep the wolf from the door, an ever 
threatening visitant in the case of all who must depend for their 
sustenance almost wholly upon the chase. 

To follow his adventures and misadventures is quite impos- 
sible here ; the author’s plain unvarnished tale must be carefully 
followed to be appreciated, or rightly understood. Some 
particular points, however, here and there, we may briefly 
notice. 

To the Eskimo, amongst whom he usually dwelt, Mr. Harri- 
son devotes an exceedingly interesting chapter, “ The Eskimo 
at Home.” He has a very high opinion of this remarkable 
people, and from what he tells us it is fully deserved. He 
considers them greatly superior to the Indians who dwell to the 
south. Not only are they brave, self-reliant, ingenious, handy, 
and trustworthy, but they exhibit many characteristics which 
stamp them as nature’s gentlemen. When themselves on the 
verge of starvation, their great anxiety was lest the white man 
should not have enough. On more than one occasion, when 
there were but ten ptarmigan as provision for a company of 
eight, they cooked three as Mr. Harrison’s portion, whereof he 
in his turn devoted a brace to the common store. They appeared 
genuinely distressed when they had only tea to offer him, though 
they had no more themselves. Of one Eskimo in particular, 
Kinuk by name, many traits are related which exhibit a 
delicacy of feeling on his part for which it would be vain to look 
from many who would dismiss him and his whole race as 
mere “savages.” Another sterling fellow was Kinuk’s brother, 
long in Mr. Harrison’s employ, who rejoiced in the name of 
Kokatii, though how he came by “so resplendent and tropical 
a title” could not even be conjectured. A striking and pleasing 
trait of Eskimo character is their invincible good humour. When 
at the point of starvation they were still as merry as grigs, never 
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complained, and never referred to food. Even in such circum- 
stances, the children took any occasion of getting their father’s 
snow-shoes, and running races or tobogganing down snow- 
covered slopes, laughing and tumbling gleefully one over the 
other. Mr. Harrison tells us that he never knew an Eskimo 
beat or even scold his children, and the little ones invariably get 
the best that is to be had. 

Another class of men of whom he formed a high opinion 
were the whaling-captains, several of whom he found involun- 
tarily spending a third year at Herschel Island, the ice having 
formed and caught them in 1905 a month earlier than usual. 
They were thus reduced to very short commons, but treated 
the visitor, who was for a time added to their party, with 
generous and ungrudging hospitality. He, on his part, was 
strongly impressed by them—as men of robust frame and 
manly intelligence. It is remarkable to find that not the 
least item in the whaler’s peck of troubles was contributed 
by the earthquake and fire at San Francisco. From this city 
the vessels hailed, and from it should have been despatched 
a tender with provisions and stores, the non-arrival of which 
was a terrible blow both to the whalers themselves, and to 
the Eskimo, on whom they had been obliged to draw largely 
for meat, contracting a debt which they were now unable to 
repay. Mr. Harrison’s own plans were also completely upset, 
as these had depended on the purchase of supplies from the 
expected store. It is another striking illustration of the 
ubiquitous ramifications of modern commerce that a constant 
element in the dietary of the Eskimo is tea. 

As for Mr. Harrison’s own adventures, as has been said, 
they must be studied in his own narrative, the great charac- 
teristic of which is the matter-of-fact simplicity with which 
he recounts hardships and perils which? might easily call forth 
highly pathetic writing, but of which he speaks without any 
sign of being sorry for himself. He was constantly, with the 
natives who accompanied him, on the very verge of actual starva- 
tion. When they had raw meat or raw fish to eat they were 
comparatively in clover, and in the very lap of luxury when 
they had roasted musk-rats. On one occasion, making a forced 
march, dragging sledges, and having to make bridges over a 
half-frozen river, they were thirty-six hours without once 
breaking their fast. Another time, when in utter want, they 
discovered a whale which had been dead for at least five years, 
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and although frozen was quite putrid. Nevertheless, not only 
the dogs, but the Eskimo ravenously devoured its flesh, which 
Mr. Harrison himself, not being able to do, retired into his 
tent and enjoyed a meal of tea—“ which [he adds] greatly 
refreshed me.” Once, when things were worse than usual, 
he avers that for seven weeks his dogs, working hard all the 
time, “ subsisted most of the time upon old clothes.” Occasion- 
ally, he was obliged to kill some of these animals to provide 
food for their companions, which no-wise objected to such 

° cannibalism. 

Besides the spectre of famine, ever looming not far away, 
there were many other cares to occupy the traveller. He had 
constantly to take astronomical and compass observations, to 
survey and triangulate the country, and to keep—once, at least, 
laboriously to recover—his Greenwich Time. When his feet 
had been frost-bitten he would craw] out to take an occultation. 

Though not a professed naturalist, Mr. Harrison kept his 
eyes open to observe the phenomena of animal and plant life, 



















and mentions some which will doubtless be interesting both to 
zoologists and botanists. On the authority of the natives he 
tells how rabbits, very numerous in some parts, are swept off 
every seventh year by a mysterious pestilence. He himself 
observed that during the arctic summer, though the sun never 
set, not only did the birds go to roost when night should be 
due, but the flowers likewise folded their petals and shut out the 
daylight as if it were the dark. 

Of special interest is the mention made in the course of our 
narrative, of Catholic missions and schools encountered at 
various points amongst the Indians, and, what might hardly be 
expected, nuns, who assist both in teaching and visiting the 
sick. Of the practical character of the work so done, 
Mr. Harrison speaks in the highest terms. He also encountered 
one Protestant school, to which he pays a warm tribute. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Harrison sets forth all details of the 
expedition by which, as already said, he proposes to reach the 
Pole. The cost, as he calculates, will be £5,000, and should this 
sum be provided, he is not only ready, but eager to take his life 
in his hands and set off. 

Besides the unpretentious character of the tale it tells, the 
book is remarkable for a buoyant and cheery tone, which helps 
the reader to understand the spirit in which experiences so 
dismal as have often to be related were faced and borne. There 
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is constant room for a jocose sally—a literary allusion, or a 
quotation—drawn for the most part from Dickens or Virgil, 
but sometimes from sources so wide apart as Three Men in 
a Boat, and the Prometheus of Aeschylus. In his Preface 
Mr. Harrison expresses gratitude for assistance rendered in the 
composition of the volume by his brother-in-law, Mr. Waterton, 
and the reader familiar with the classical Wanderings in South 
America must frequently be reminded of its author. 


2—-EARLY HISTORY OF THE VULGATE 
GOSPELS.' 

When the Codex Amiatinus was recognized as having the 
purest text among the extant MSS. of the Vulgate, and its 
origin had been traced back definitely to Jarrow and the 
time of Abbot Ceolfrid, the wish to trace the history of its 
text still further back was necessarily stimulated. The 
archetype of this Codex was at Jarrow. From whence did 
it get there? In the work before us Dom Chapman is occupied 
with this problem, and investigates it very learnedly, indeed so 
learnedly and counting on so much previous knowledge in his 
readers that it is difficult for those who are not themselves 
experts to follow him. The chief point he seeks to establish 
is that the text of the Amiatinus is of Cassiodorian origin, and 
that this is due to its archetype being a copy of Cassiodorus’s 
nine volumes, containing the sacred text and the patristic 
comments on it (or else of Cassiodorus’s smaller pandect ?). 
This archetype he conjectures was brought to England by 
Abbot Ceolfrid, along with the copy of the vetusta translatio, 
of which Bede? and the anonymous /istortza Abbatum*® make 
mention—namely, in the well-known passages in which they 
tell us of the transcription at Jarrow of the three famous 
pandects, one of which was the Amiatinus. Going back 
further still he thinks the Cassiodorian text may have been 
derived from the “Codex de bibliotheca Eugipii praespiteri 
quem ferunt fuisse sti hieronimi,’ according to which the note- 
writer at the end of the Gospels in the Echternach Codex states 
that he emendated the text of that Codex. The Echternach 
Codex is held to be of. Northumbrian frovenance, and Dom 


1 Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels. By Dom John 
Chapman. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pp. 299. Price, 16s. net. 1908. 
* Historia Abbatum, cap. 15. 3 Cap. 20. 
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Chapman thinks that the note-writer may have been Cassiodorus 
himself; not of course that he wrote it in the Echternach 
Codex, which was transcribed nearly two centuries after his 
time, but in some previous Codex which was in a paternal 
relation to the Echternach Codex. Further, he argues that the 
Codex Fuldensis, which St. Victor of Capua read through 
in 546 and again in 547, was likewise derived from the Codex 
of Eugipius, and passed through Northumbria to Germany, 
whither it was taken either by St. Boniface or St. Willibrord. 
Moreover, he suggests—in reference to the statement by the 
Echternach note-writer that this Eugipian Codex had belonged 
to St. Jerome—that Eugipius may well have got such a Codex 
from his friend Proba, who was of the Anician family and may 
have inherited it from her ancestors, the friends of St. Jerome. 

If these positions can be maintained, they will exalt con- 
siderably the value of the text of Codex Amiatinus. But can 
they? It would be venturesome in one who is not an expert 
in textual criticism to put forward, save with great diffidence, 
a point in which the author’s argument for a Cassiodorian origin 
of the text of the Amiatinus appears to him to fail. Still here 
is the point in question. That there was a Codex of Cassiodorian 
origin at Jarrow is clear from Bede’s mention in two passages that 
he had seen the two pictures of the Tabernacle of Moses and the 
Temple of Solomon, which Cassiodorus had prefixed to his 
Codex. But Cassiodorus, in two places, tells us that these 
were “at the head of his Codex grandior.” Bede never left 
Northumbria, so it must have been in a copy, not the original, 
of this text that he saw them. But if so, this copy must have 
been the vetusta translatio itself, which Ceolfrid is stated “to 
have brought from Rome.” So far Dom Chapman agrees, as 
likewise that this Codex grandior, giving as it did the pre- 
Hieronymian text corrected by St. Jerome, and not his re- 
translation from the Hebrew, could not have been the archetype 
of the Amiatinus. But what then was the provenance of this 
archetype? It is here that we cannot follow Dom Chapman. 
He contends that Ceolfrid brought with him two Codices from 
Rome, one the vetusta trans/latio, the other St. Jerome’s trans- 
lation—the latter, having been obtained along with the former, 
being also presumably a Cassiodorian text. But surely the fact 
that the two historian Abbots state that Ceolfrid only brought 
one (ad unum) Codex from Rome goes against this conjecture ; 
and, even if we pass over the ad unum, why should mention 
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of a second Codex have been omitted in so explicit a state- 
ment? It seems to us therefore to follow that the archetype 
of the Amiatinus was at Jarrow previously to the Abbacy of 
Ceolfrid, and so must have been brought or received there by 
St. Benedict Biscop, the only previous Abbot, and the one who is 
stated to have “begun the library.” But then there seems no 
reason left why the archetype should be associated with 
Cassiodorus. Of course it may have come from Squillace, the 
site of his monastery, but whether it did must be decided by 
evidence, internal or external, independent of what is stated 
by the historians of the Abbots. Also, if this argument for a 
Cassiodorian origin of the text of the Amiatinus fails, the 
ground is cut from under the conjecture that Cassiodorus wrote 
the note found in the Echternach Codex ; for this ground is 
the supposition that the Northumbrian text was Cassiodorian, 
and the Echternach text was derived from Northumbria. The 
theory that the Codex Fuldensis came from the lost Codex 
Eugipii rests on grounds independent of the suggested 
Cassiodorian link in the series, and yet is somewhat influenced 
by it. 

With diffidence, as we have said, we -recommend this 
difficulty to Dom Chapman for consideration. But quite 
apart from the point it raises, this study of the early Vulgate 
text is replete with careful arguments, which must be of 
help towards the work of revision now in hand. 


3—A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP.' 

It is, we suppose, necessary that someone should make 
himself responsible for the type of book of which that now 
before us is aspecimen. There is a certain demand for histories 
of literature in brief compass, and if such work has to be 
produced, we do not doubt that the Public Orator of Cambridge 
University is as well fitted as any other man to undertake it. 
None the less, we may freely confess that in turning over the 
pages of a book like the present, we are not so much filled with 
admiration for the surprising erudition of which it seems to give 
evidence, as irritated and provoked into a state of suppressed 
revolt against the system of pretences upon which such a work 
is based. “ Not if he had a, hundred tongues, a hundred lives, and 
iron lungs,” to parody Vergil, (Professor Sandys, by-the-way, 


1 By J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. Vols. ii. and iii. With portraits and illustra- 
tions. Price, 8s. 6d. net. each volume. Cambridge University Press. 1908. 
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reverts to the spelling Virgil), could any one man survey and 
pass judgment upon the incredibly vast field of classical learning 
during the last nineteen centuries. We feel all the while like 
spectators at a play where illusion has been strained beyond 
bursting point. A certain amount of make-believe we are 
prepared to do. Wecan read the review of an Encyclopedia, 
and by dint of long practice persuade ourselves that the critic 
has had the diligence to peruse and the capacity to test the very 
various categories of statements upon which he affects to deliver 
a verdict. But there are tasks before which the imagination 
staggers, and the thought of the innumerable busy pens which 
wrote, wrote, wrote, all day long and every day, in those 
spacious times when no one had anything to divert his attention 
from the work of his life, overwhelms us like the prospect of a 
limitless ocean... Professor Sandys may bring his pail and dip 
up a few specimens, but vast deeps remain of which he knows 
nothing and can know nothing. If our author in the Preface to 
these two last volumes had shown some consciousness that he 
was essaying a desperate and herculean task, we should have 
felt, we may own, more confidence in his methods; but he sets 
about it all with a gazeté de ceur which is enough to take one’s 
breath away. He even goes out of his way to insist that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that any German Aed/uo librorum 
had essayed what is attempted here. For example, he says: 

The bibliography prefixed to the second volume indicates most of 
the sources of information used in preparing the second and third 
volumes. It may possibly give the impression that the present work 
has had more precursors than is actually the case. At Gottingen, 
Ernst Curtius attempted in vain to induce Sauppe, and, failing him, 
Dittenberger, to write a general history of classical philology. Brief 
and suggestive outlines of the subject have appeared from time to time, 
but the present is the sole attempt to cover the whole ground with any 
fulness of detail. 

The impression we speak of is further borne out by the 
quotation which faces the Preface, from which these words are 
quoted. 

A just story of learning, containing the antiquities and originals of 
knowledges and their sects, their inventions, their traditions, their 
divers administrations and managings, their flourishings, their oppo- 
sitions, decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, with the causes and 
occasions of them, and all other events concerning learning, 
throughout the ages of the world, I may truly affirm to be wanting. 
(Bacon, Advancement of Learning.) 
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The inference seems to be that the work before us represents 
an attempt to fill the gap—a praiseworthy ambition, no doubt, 
but one not wanting in audacity. Let us hasten to say that, 
so far as we have been able to see, Dr. Sandys has compressed 
a great deal of useful information into this sketch of the history 
of classical learning from the fourteenth century to the present 
day. The style of writing is pleasant enough, neither do we 
much resent the fact that British scholarship, whether we 
consider the times of Buchanan and Ascham, or those of Jebb 
and H. A. J. Munro, seems to be given a somewhat undeserved 
prominence. But of the sureness of the writer's judgments 
regarding those obscurer personages about whom the average 
reader knows little, we may be permitted to have our doubts. 
It does not, for example, inspire us with confidence to read in 
reference to “the first two teachers of Greek” at the “Corpo- 
ration of the Royal Readers,” the later Collége de France, 
that “among their first pupils were two whose paths diverged 
widely in after-life—Ignatius de Loyola and Calvin.” We 
should be curious to know what authority there is for the 
supposition that St. Ignatius ever studied Greek. And talking 
of Ignatius Loyola, nothing could be more™ inadequate than 
the account which Dr. Sandys gives of that Jesuit school of 
classicists which did more in practice to promote the study of 
the dead languages than all the great modern lights of Oxford 
aud Cambridge who occupy so much of his attention. 


4.—COROT.! 

Mr. Everard Meynell has given us a very enjoyable volume. 
Full of beauty, full of sense, full of interest, full (alas, that we 
should have to confess it), full also of novelty. Comparatively 
few people in this country as yet know much about Corot and 
his friends. Our London galleries contain, it seems, but one of 
his pictures, and that not of his finest period. Even in France it 
was long before he was discovered, longer still before his great 
merits were recognized. 

Now at least Corot has been fortunate in his biographer. 
Mr. Meynell is appreciative, sympathetic, and convinced. He 
is also well-read, and though enthusiastic, not incapable of dis- 
crimination. Corot the man stands rather more clearly before 


? Corot and his Friends. By Everard Meynell. With twenty-nine illus- 
trations. London: Methuen. Pp. 301. Price, ros. 6d. net. 1908. 
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us than Corot the painter. That was inevitable, where one has 
not the opportunity of living with Corot’s pictures. But the 
judicious reader, who will attend to the chapter on “ Method,” 
and make all the use he can of the reproductions in black and 
white here published, may learn a great deal about Corot’s 
style and composition. As, however, this master’s claim to 
pre-eminence is based chiefly on his skill in colouring, it is 
plain that the utmost which any handbook can do is to prepare 
us for those rare moments, when we may gaze directly on the 
great painter’s lovely landscapes, and enjoy at our ease his skill 
in displaying to our eyes the mysteries of beauty which lie hid 
in trees and water, in banks and skies and hedge-rows ; mysteries 
which but few can recognize unaided, and very few indeed can 
reproduce in line or colour. 

On the other hand the presentation of Corot the man will 
be appreciated by all. Kindly and charitable, almost uproari- 
ously gay, hard working, genial ; a man whose whole heart and 
soul were in his profession, even when he was at the height of 
his fame and fortune; no one can help being thoroughly 
enamoured of this sturdy bourgeois. Mr. Meynell is full of his 
bright stories, happy sayings, and admirable charities. Even 
the stoniest Bfiton, and “the man who hath no music in his soul,” 
will hardly resist the spell of so cheery, sensible, and fascinating 
a personage. 

Though Mr. Meynell’s style is well adapted to writing the 
Life of a French artist, its exuberances are not always enjoyable. 
French terms and Gallicisms are used to excess, and the striving 
after epigrams and smart epithets not unfrequently leads to 
confusion. Thus we read of “a man whose dignity is in the 
turmoil of every egoism ” (p. 201), of the Capitol “ perched on a 
little ten-year-old hill for him” (p. 111), and again “blue- 
tape for once is shown to be a pretty blue” (p. 130). In the art 
criticism again the persistent endeavours to be clever some- 
times pall, especially when the subject of sparkling comment 
is of relatively slight importance. Perhaps, too, much more 
allowance should have been made for the “ Corot legend,” than 
our author seems to do. French memoir-writers are the reverse 
of reliable, and some stories, as that of the funeral sermon, 
hardly sound authentic. These, however, are but trivial blemishes 
in an otherwise excellent work. 
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5—MGR. DUCHESNE AND THE PAPACY:.! 

We may offer our condolences both to Mgr. Duchesne and 
to the editor of the International Catholic Library for the 
regrettable developments in the career of the “de jure Earl of 
Landaff,” whose name is associated as translator with the two 
volumes of which we here present a somewhat tardy notice. 
At the same time, in view of these same developments, it is 
interesting to read in the translator’s Preface to The Churches 
separated from Rome, the following very true observation. 

A wider and more accurate knowledge of the causes and results 
of the principal existing and the dying or already defunct schisms 
cannot fail to prove helpful to all who are anxious that the Divine 
prayer for ecclesiastical unity (St. John xxii.) may ere long find an 
echo in the heart of every one claiming the honoured title of Christian. 

Ut omnes unum sint ! 
ARNOLD HARRIS MATHEW. 


These words are dated May, 1907. The Gracchi have always 
had a good deal to say about sedition, and the circumstance that 
both these works are much taken up with the question of union 
with the Holy See, may possibly explain Mr. Mathew’s interest 
in them. But despite the translator’s change“of view, the books 
remain good books and they are less severe reading than some 
of Mgr. Duchesne’s more elaborate studies. They are also 
so far well known in the original French that it seems hardly 
worth while to explain that Zhe Beginnings of the Temporal 
Sovereignty of the Popes, deals with the history of the Papacy 
from 754 to 1073, while in The Churches separated from 
Rome, after a brief but telling summary of the history of the 
Church of England, the author devotes himself mainly to a 
study of the schism between East and West. Taken as a whole 
the books are readable in their English rendering, but the 
translation is far from immaculate. For example at the 
beginning of the Zemporal Sovereignty Mgr. Duchesne tells 
the well-known story (from Bede) of St. Oswy’s decision to 
stand by St. Peter the key bearer, and according to Mr. Mathew’s 
translation he makes Oswy say : 

Well, then, he [St. Peter] is a door-keeper with whom I should not 
like to have dealings, for on my arrival at the portals of Heaven, if I 
happened to be in bad odour with the Keeper of the Keys, he would 
very likely shut the doors upon me. 

1 The Churches separated from Rome ; and The Beginnings of the Temporal 
Sovereignty of the Popes. Both works by Mgr. Duchesne, and both trans- 
lated by Arnold Harris Mathew, ‘‘ De jure Earl of Landaff.” Price, 6s. and 
7s. 6d. London: Kegan Paul. 1907. 
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We have not a copy of the French original at hand, but we 
can hardly be wrong in guessing that avoir affaire a are the 
words which Mr. Mathew renders “to have dealings with.” But 
if so, the phrase surely means “to have a disagreement with,” 
which is quite a different thing. Such slips seem to us to be 
fairly common. 


6.—THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.! 


The fourth volume of the Abbé Jacquier’s Histoire des 
Livres du Nouveau Testament follows quickly on the third, 
which we had occasion to notice so recently as in our September 
number. There is still another volume to come, but it is to 
deal with the class of questions—historical, critical, archzo- 
logical—which usually go by the name of General Introduction. 
The commentaries on the separate books of the New Testament 
are completed in the present volume, which is on the Johan- 
nine Writings. In a first chapter the unity of authorship of 
the Gospel and three Epistles is vindicated in one section, and 
that of the Gospel and Apocalypse in another. All are from 
the pen of the Apostle St. John. Then come chapters on the 
separate books, of which the two on the three Epistles are 
necessarily short. A decade or two ago the critics were 
convinced that the Gospel was certainly not by St. John the 
Apostle, and the Apocalypse probably not by him. The 
prevailing disposition now-a-days is more conservative as 
regards authorship. The doctrinal authority of the books is 
indeed still impugned though on a different ground, on the 
ground, namely, that the Apostle was not intending to write 
down facts as he knew them to have occurred, but was fashion- 
ing them to a doctrinal purpose by converting them into 
symbols. On both these questions, that of authorship and that 
of historical and prophetic intention, the Catholic Church must 
stand by her traditional beliefs. To recede from these would 
be to surrender her whole position. Yet her faithful sons need 
not be anxious. Of course there are exegetical and critical 
difficulties in the path, but it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the arguments on her side are stronger than those arrayed 
against her, both the positive arguments on behalf of her 
beliefs, and those which her writers have been gradually 

! Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament. Par E. Jacquier. Tome 


quatriéme. Les Ecrits Johanniques. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. Pp. 422. 
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accumulating in reply to the difficulties. This is said of course 
chiefly of the Fourth Gospel. As regards the Apocalypse, the 
problem is chiefly one of interpretation. To what extent, and 
in what images, is the writer referring to the present or the 
future? Agreement there can never be on these points. It 
is an Apocalypse, and was not meant to be too clear. It is 
in the general scope of the ideas set forth rather than in the 
details that the instruction intended is contained. In a short 
manual Abbé Jacquier could not be expected to go deeply 
into these questions, but he states them with his usual clearness 
and sobriety of judgment, and furnishes an introduction to their 
study such as suffices for the class of readers he has in mind. 


7.—AIDS FOR THE PREACHER:! 

This book is one of a class which is vigorously condemned 
by those who would have the preacher compose his own 
concordance as the result of meditation on the sacred volume. 
Yet those who condemn might stay to bless, if only they 
reflected that what is here presented must be in great part what 
a thousand others working in the same field would have 
gathered, and that, in consequence, it represents so much time 
and energy saved from the drudgery of copying, and set free for 
thought. Those who wish can add to the stock of texts or 
topics suitable to their individual experience ; and not all will 
appreciate the selection already made, just as when the Message 
came from the lips of the Master, not all took the word: but 
those who have shared in the full day of a priest on the mission 
will be thankful to the compiler of a work which will enable 
them to see at a glance a goodly selection of texts bearing on 
the thought they have to develop in the Sunday’s sermon. It 
is not easy to chase from the mind the many distracting worries 
of business which are the lot of a priest now-a-days, and the 
printed page is of great service in enabling him to concentrate 
his thoughts during the few hours at his disposal for prepara- 
tion, while without such aid much time may be lost in searching 
for a text, or even for a topic. 

The book has two parts, Moral and Doctrinal, of which the 
Moral is by far the larger. An Appendix contains a list of the 
books mentioned in the Scriptures that have been lost, examples 

1 A Textual Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas David 
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of God’s punishment of sin, examples of good men, the pro- 
phecies and parables of our Lord. At the end is an Index. 

A few directions on the art of using the text of Scripture 
would have made a valuable addition to the work, and made it 
not merely an armoury, but a school of arms. Examples might 
have been given from Bossuet illustrating his power of bringing 
out the meaning of a text word by word; or the use of the 
“refrain” in Massillon, where a text is kept recurring, a knell of 
warning to the sinner, or a message of comfort to the afflicted ; 
or again, Bourdaloue might have been chosen to show how a 
text leaps out to crown an argument. If necessary, in order to 
keep the size of the book within limits, the Doctrinal portion 
might be sacrificed to this, for texts illustrating a doctrine are 
always accessible in the text-books of theology which a priest 
wil] have as a matter of course in his library. 


8.—-THE SPIRIT OF REVOLT:! 


The social conditions of the present time may or may not 


be worse than those of former ages, but the eyes of men are at 
all events more observant of their shortcomings, and more 
moved by them. One half of the world living in luxury, the 
other in destitution—and such destitution! This is what stirs 
the spirit of revolt in some, whilst it is accepted in the spirit of 
resignation by others ; or again in the spirit of indifference by 
another class, and by another in the spirit of despair. Mr. Philip 
Gibbs, in his Spzrit of Revolt, takes as his hero a young Burslem 
artizan, Richard Kellmarsh, who, by reason of his artistic talent, 
is able to look forward to a safe career as a craftsman. He is the 
only child of Quaker parents, but the writings of Huxley and 
Arnold destroy his faith, and those of Tolstoi, Wells, Belford Bax, 
Ibsen, and Nordau fire him with the revolutionary spirit. He is 
thoroughly good at heart, and along with its egotism has the 
unselfishness of youth. “Having abandoned the faith of his 
fathers, he had made a god of democracy, and his creed was 
summed up in the single phrase: ‘The good of the People.’” 
Circumstances make him popular in his native town, and at a 
General Election he becomes the Labour Member for Burslem. 
He goes up to London confident that the essentials of the 
situation are simple enough. It is the rich who, in their selfish- 


? By Philip Gibbs: London: Methuen and Co. Price, 6s. 1908. 
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ness, are responsible for it all. They “batten on the blood of 
the poor.” Still, he is a little frightened at the task cut out for 
him. By character he is shy and retiring, and, though his gift 
of fiery eloquence makes him popular with his class, in his 
private life he is isolated, and of women particularly, apart from 
a mother whom he reveres, he knows nothing. Arrived in 
London, he takes a room in a cheap boarding-house, where he 
makes acquaintance with some curious types of personality, by 
some of whom his career is destined to be influenced. One is a 
nice girl, of a better social class—from which, however, she has 
been ostracized, for strong opinions on the rights of women. 
By her persuasions, Kellmarsh is induced to become a leader of 
Suffragettes. Another, who becomes afterwards his wife, is 
a good-hearted girl, Susie Sullivan, who has had to earn her 
living on the stage, and has contracted a tone of thought and 
action which, for its giddiness and vulgarity, revolts him in 
the first instance. Eventually, through her love for him and 
association with him, her good qualities prevail over her defects, 
but they have some bitter experiences to traverse before the 
assimilation is complete. Meanwhile, she contributes to the 
action of the story by introducing him to another social sore, 
the condition of the chorus and ballet girls. The story is from 
its mental side the story of Kellmarsh’s gradual education to a 
broader and juster appreciation of the elements in the social 
problem. From the provinces he brings with him only the 
book-knowledge derived from his not too profound studies. 
Daniel Dunstan, Labour Member for East Bermondsey, soon 
convinces him that that will not do at all. He hears Dunstan 
speak in the House, and in his delight goes to congratulate him. 
To his surprise, he is met with the reply : “Don’t you go and 
enthuse over mere jaw.” 


“Take my advice,” says Dunstan, ‘‘ and keep yer tongue in yer face 
ill you ’ave something worth saying. I b’lieve you’ve read a lot. 
That’s very good in its way, but it don’t go fur. What you want, my 
lad, is facts of life as it goes on round you.” 


This leads to a visit to Dunstan in Union Street, East, and 
to a call at the Guardians’ Office to see the daily roll-call. It 
horrifies him. 


“ Over there,” he said, waving his arms to the West, “are people 
wallowing in wealth . . . and they do not care a brass farthing at the 


” 


sacrifice of these lives and souls... . 
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“Give them their due,” said Dunstan. ‘Some of them care very 
much, and give thousands in charity, not understanding.” 

“ Charity!” cried Kellmarsh, “ charity! Pah !” 

“Quite so,” said Dunstan. “It’s about as much good as pouring 
lavender-water on a cancerous growth.” 


Later he gets to know a young Catholic M.P., the nephew 
of an impoverished peer, and heir to his title and estates. 
Though of such opposite views,—for Chilvers is a Conservative 
member,—they become close friends, and through Chilvers 
Kellmarsh makes the acquaintance of his uncle, Lord 
Cossington, and the latter’s daughter, Ursula, a simple and 
charming Catholic girl, adored by all the poor in the village 
of Bower Chilvers. Thus he is introduced to another aspect 
of the social question, and, though retaining his democratic 
principles, can realize that the rich are not all so hard-hearted 
as he had imagined, and that there is something beautiful and 
elevating in what he had scorned as Medizvalism. 

This is the outline of the book, which preserves a just 
balance between the opposing views on Labour problems, 
Women’s Right problems, and so on. But it is also distinctly 
good as a story. Plot indeed there is none, and its action is 
very simple and direct. But, though instructive as a social 
study, its best feature is seen in its character sketches, its 
life-scenes, and its conversations. The characters of Susie 
Sullivan, of Daniel Dunstan, Eunice Johnson, and of Kellmarsh 
himself are quite real, and the first two are full of individuality. 
Of minor characters Phil Darlington the actor, Vinnicombe the 
retired Civil Servant, and the inconsequent Mrs. Birch are true 
to life. Mr. Chilvers and Ursula are not perhaps so convincing. 
The visit to the Board of Guardians, the peep behind the scenes 
at the theatre, and the Bohemian supper in Soho, are graphic 
descriptions of the seamy side of London life. The author 
shines particularly in his conversations, which are easy and 
natural, yet never without some grit in them. 
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9.—L’INTELLECTUALISME DE SAINT THOMAS:' 

“T understand here by zutel/lectualism a doctrine which sets 
all the value and intensity of life, and the very essence of good, 
which is identical with being, in the act of understanding, the 


Thése presentée & la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Paris par 
Pierre Rousselot. Paris: Alcan, 108 Boulevard St. Germain. Pp. 256 


1908. 
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rest being good only by participation.” So M. Rousselot defines 
his term. Intellectualism stands opposed to Voluntaryism in 
all its shapes, to Pragmatism, Sentimentalism, Altruism, 
Hedonism, Modernism, Fideism. St. Thomas has a host of 
enemies. We must understand that Intellect in St. Thomas 
does not mean Discursive Reason. Reason scrambles through 
the ditch that Intellect clears at a bound. Man reasons only 
because he is an animal, not a pure Intelligence. Newman, 
with whom M. Rousselot is closely in agreement, when he 
speaks of the Illative Sense, does not mean Reason, still less 
Sense or Emotion, he means Intuition (the Thomist zvted/ectus). 
In an act of Intuition, but by no means of Reason, not in an 
act of Will, St. Thomas places the final goal of man, the 
Beatific Vision. The means to this goal, for man on earth, is 
to bring intellect to bear on all his actions,—intellect, it must be 
added, enlightened by faith, warmed by charity, and supported 
by grace. The mere man of intellect in this world is not the 
best man, certainly not the best Christian, which makes a 
paradox. For explanation of the said paradox we refer to 
M. Rousselot. He insists that the use of Intellect is not merely 
to abstract and generalize, but to intensify thought. He 
discusses the interesting question of the relation of intellect 
to concrete individual realities, and thinks that on this point 
St. Thomas’s teaching, as the Saint left it, will bear some 
further development. Is it not odd, he seems to ask, that Art 
should be of the individual object, and Science not? And did 
not St. Thomas, and the Schoolmen generally, forego what was 
to be got out of the painful study of individual instances by 
flying at once to what they took to be the higher game of 
genera and species? Was not medieval thinking too abstract, 
and not sufficiently inductive? In the Ancient University of 
Paris, or of Oxford, did not Theory reign to the neglect of 
Research? M. Rousselot’s answer should be gathered from his 
own pages. This he felicitously points out, that St. Thomas, 
while glorifying Intellect, had in view the Intellect of the 
Angels: as for Human Intellect, he well knew its limitations 
and shortcomings ; and much of his speculation was meant as 
a provisional filling in of /acunae and voids of knowledge, 
awaiting a time of more accurate science. St. Thomas was 
far from falling into the illusion into which in his Opusculum 
contra Murmurantes he represents his opponents as having 
fallen: So then you alone are men, and wisdom shall die with 
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you. St.Thomas did not expect philosophy to go no further 
once he had lived and written. M. Rousselot endeavours to 
carry it a little further on St. Thomas’s lines. The book is 
not altogether easy to grasp as a whole, but it contains many 
inspiring and suggestive pages. We are happy to applaud the 
verdict of the “jury” of the University of Paris which awarded 
to the writer, “ with honourable mention,” the degree of Doctor 
of Letters.” 


10.—SAINT JUSTIN.’ 


We must apologize for an accidental delay in our notice of 
this excellent volume of M. J. Rivi¢re. We can hardly pay it 
a better compliment than to say that it is worthy of the series 
in which it finds a place. It is preceded by a very suggestive 
Introduction from the pen of Mgr. Batiffol, and both in this 
Introduction and in the body of the work there is much to be 
learnt concerning the attitude not only of St. Justin, but of all 
the early apologists towards the pagan and philosophical world 
around them. M. Riviére possesses conspicuously the gifts both 
of clearness and of moderation, though he may not be quite 
sufficiently up to date in his knowledge of the literature of his 
subject. The book falls naturally into two main divisions, 
respectively entitled, “ L’Apologétique des Apologistes” and 
“La Dogmatique des Apologistes.” The question of the 
Logos is naturally dealt with in the second of these divisions 
in the chapter entitled, “The Christian Trinity,” but we must 
confess that in this particular matter the little essay of Pere 
Lebreton, Les Théories du Logos, seems to us the more thorough 
and discerning. Like other volumes of the series, M. Riviére’s 
work possesses the merit of not being afraid of copious quota- 
tions. The reader is thus placed in first-hand contact with the 
author who is studied, while a few words of judicious commen- 
tary link the more significant passages together, and spare the 
student the fatigue of ploughing through tracts of arid disserta- 
tion which are apt to wear down the edge of his attention, and in 
the end add little or nothing to knowledge. An interesting 
Appendix on the martyrdom of Justin brings the volume to 
a close. 

1 Job xii. 2. 2 See Revue de Philosophie, Septembre, 1908 

* Saint Justin et les Apologistes du second Siécle: La Penseé Chré- 
tienne. Par J. Riviére. Paris: Bloud et Cie. Price, 3 fr. 50. 1907. 
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11.—THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE ROMAN 
GRADUAL.' 

The volume of Ritual Music known as the Roman Gradual 
was first arranged in systematic form by St. Ambrose in the 
fourth century. In course of time misunderstandings and 
corruptions of the text arose and various “ Uses” became the 
vogue in the more important dioceses. Later on attempts were 
made to secure a uniform practice, and an important action was 
taken by Gregory XIII., who commissioned Palestrina to restore 
the Plain Chant to its original purity. Several fine editions of 
Gregorian music date from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but copies of them are now very rare. In this country 
the Mechlin Edition, based upon former editions, and issued in the 
middle of the last century, for a long time held the field, and it 
is still in use in many places. The Ratisbon Edition of 1871 
gradually superseded it, and for a time was regarded as the 
orthodox version. This, broadly speaking, was the state of 
affairs at the beginning of the present century, and since then 
we have witnessed what may almost be called a battle of the 
rival versions. The famous Solesmes Edition eclipsed both the 
Mechlin and the Ratisbon versions, and chufth musicians began 
to look forward to the time when we should have a uniform 
edition. It may now be said that we have one, and have 
reached finality in the matter. The Pope has spoken, and 
given his sanction to the Vatican Edition, and in the books 
under notice the orthodox version is issued in an admirable 
form. The print is large and clear, the paper good, the general 
get-up excellent, and the price comparatively cheap. The 
publication is, of course, of great importance to church musicians, 
and the demand for it is sure to be large. A better edition of 
the orthodox version is not likely to appear for some time to 
come. And now a word to those accustomed to the Mechlin 
and Ratisbon Editions. They will at first be puzzled by the 
notation of the Vatican Edition ; much of it, indeed, will be 
unintelligible to them ; but in the books under notice there are 
very clear directions as to the rendering of the music, and if these 
are carefully studied the difficulties will gradually disappear. 
That a version of the Plain Song sanctioned in the highest 
quarters and blessed by the Pope should be universally adopted 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


1 Graduale Sacrasanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, SS. D. N. Pii X. P.M. 
jussu restitutum et editum. In two parts, price 10s. Also in one volume, 
price 7s. Dusseldorf: Schwann. 1908. 
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IT is natural that the makers of fiction, as contrasted with the makers of 
history, should find little to interest the public in the record of their lives, 
but it comes rather as a surprise to find fully one half of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
My Story (Heinemann, 6s.), occupied with the story of quite a different 
person, viz., Rossetti, the painter-poet. What Mr. Caine has to say of himself 
is simply and modestly told, his literary acquaintances were many, and he 
has interesting things to say of them, but why he should tell once again a 
tale which he himself in previous books, and innumerable other writers of 
memoirs, have made familiar to us, is not easy to see. There is not much 
to admire in the character of Rossetti, however beautifully he wrote and 
painted, and it would be better to let his work speak for him to posterity 
than to be ever calling attention to the morbid details of his life. 

The Story of the Congress (Is.), which Messrs. Burns and Oates have 
issued as a memorial of that great event, admirably fulfils its purpose. It gives 
portraits of the chief actors and representations of the chief scenes, with 
a chronological account of the various episodes, some so dramatic in 
character, that marked the course of proceedings to the very end. We have 
the text of the valuable and historic document which the Archbishop sent 
the Premier in justification of his proposed action, and we have ably-written 
estimates of the character of the Papal Legate and the results of his visit. 
A series of anecdotes from various sources, and notable utterances from 
platform and pulpit, add to the interest of a charming little souvenir. 

Father Joseph Rickaby’s Scholasticism (Series of P/z/osophies: Ancient 
and Modern. Constable, Is. net.), is a more important book than its size 
would seem to indicate. In the short compass of 120 pages it gives a clear 
account of the nature of the set of principles called Scholasticism, which so 
many people talk so glibly about without understanding. Here we are told 
exactly what it is, how it arose, when it most flourished, why it was very 
largely discarded, how it is being revived, what relation it stands in to the 
Church—all facts which it is necessary to know before one can speak of it 
either to praise or to condemn. We wish all able editors and every indolent 
reviewer would keep a copy of this little book, so clearly written and so 
easily read, within their reach; then perhaps the Schoolmen, now the 
byword of schoolboys, would be understood, even if still not approved. 
One very valuable part of the book is that (pp. 118—121) wherein the 
author vindicates Catholic theology from the charge of unduly fettering 
speculation, pointing out that the definitions of faith concern judgments, but 
not the process by which they are reached : 


It is a rule of the Higher Philosophy to speculate freely but to assent cautiously, to 
think much but to believe little Faith challenges our belief, not our logic ; it does not say 
this ts proved, but this is . . . I have not the least doubt that the soul is immortal ; my 
faith tells me so. But Iam as free as any other man in judging of the value of the 
arguments for immortality. . . . / A truth of faith can never be in question, but my ability 
rationally to vindicate a given truth of faith, is a very open question indeed. 


A clear understanding of the relations between faith and reason, thus so 
admirably sketched, would give relief, we feel sure, to many perplexed 


consciences. 
The want of a sound and definite philosophy like Scholasticism vitiates 
to a large extent those essays in Christian Apologetic which the great 
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French writer, Pascal, left behind him in a fragmentary form at his death, 
and which have often been edited under the title Pensées. In Blaise 
Pascal: Thoughts, selected and translated by Moritz Kaufmann, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press, ts. 6d. net.), some of these speculations are 
presented in a very attractive English dress. Of course, Pascal’s style 
does not survive, if it can be said ever to have existed, in these scattered 
notes, which often consist of mere headings and unfinished sentences. As 
for the matter, a Jansenistic view of human nature is unpleasantly prominent, 
which leads constantly to false theology. He denies, for instance, that 
reason is adequate by itself to establish the existence of God— 

If there is a God, he is infinitely incomprehensible, since, having neither parts nor 
—— he has no relation to us : we are, therefore, incapable to know either what he is or 
We need not regret, if such reasoning was to characterize it, that Pascal’s 
defence of Natural Religion was never elaborated. 

Mgr. Canon Vaughan, as his many widely-spread treatises testify, has 
done much excellent work in setting forth Catholic theology in popular form. 
In his latest book—How I came to do it, or The Celibacy of the Clergy 
(Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. net.)—he uses the popular form of a novel to 
defend the Church’s legislation in the matter of clerical celibacy and 
incidentally to illustrate her note of Unity. The story is of the slightest, 
being a mere framework for the exposition of sound doctrine, but, slight 
as it is, it is told in a fashion which, we fear, will not recommend the 
doctrine it conveys. After all, matrimony is a holy state, and the Anglican 
clergy are perfectly free to marry : it seems a trifle cruel, therefore, to laugh 
at them for exercising their undoubted rights. They may very reasonably 
take umbrage at a book like this. 

Some years ago the Oxford translation of the ante-Nicene Fathers was 
republished in America, under the editorship of Dr. Coxe, then the Protestant 
Bishop of Western New York, who in a series of annotations to the text 
endeavoured to minimize where he could not destroy the various patristic 
references to the hierarchical constitution of the Church and the supremacy 
of the Holy See. The Rev. Thomas Dolan has published in The See of 
Peter and the Voice of Antiquity (Sands, 2s. 6d. net), a formal refutation 
of the Bishop’s various “ glosses” and inferences which should be of great 
service to those who use his edition. 

However sincere in his original Biblical speculations M. Abbé Loisy, 
by the attitude he has latterly assumed in regard to the doctrinal decisions 
of the Holy See, has forfeited the sympathy and esteem of all good 
Catholics. With respect to his condemned works, two policies were open to 
the authorities of the Church, either to leave them unnoticed lest refutation 
should give them further vogue, or to expose their errors, lest the author 
should be thought a misunderstood man, whose only fault was that he was in 
advance of his time. The latter course has seemed preferable to M. PAbbé 
Lepin of Lyons, who in Les Théories de M. Loisy: exposé et critique 
(Beauchesne : Paris : 3.50fr.) has essayed the delicate task of pointing out 
where the views of the Biblical critic conflict with Catholic orthodoxy. The 
examination is a very thorough one, embracing the four chief works, in which 
M. Loisy defines his position.both in regard to the Bible and to the Papal 
authority, as well as many smaller brochures published with the like 
purpose. M. Lepin has rightly enough interpreted the earlier works in the 
light of the latter. We cannot here follow him in detail, but the result of 
his lengthy critique makes more than clear to what mazes of heresy the 
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theories and principles criticized would logically lead. M. Lepin is justly 
severe on the insolent tone of M. Loisy’s comments on the Pope’s condem- 
nation of Modernism. If ever l’affaire Loisy should disturb the minds of 
Catholics in these islands, M. Lepin’s book will be found an admirable 
corrective. 

Pére F. Jubaru, in his little book, M. Loisy et la Critique des Evangiles 
(Lethielleux : 0.60 fr.), undertakes the same task as M. Lepin, but over a 
less extended field. He is equally successful in making evident what a 
Times critic called M. Loisy’s philosophical prejudice, viz., his refusal to 
admit the existence of the miraculous and supernatural in the Gospel 
history. Pére Jubaru makes an ingenious application, somewhat after the 
fashion of Whateley’s A/zstoric Doubts on Napoleon Bonaparte, of La 
Critique Loisyste to the history of the Lourdes apparitions. 

Much historical knowledge and a competent grasp of the conditions of 
time and place, has gone to the composition of the religious romance called 
Auriel Selwode, by Miss Emily Bowles (Sands: 6s.). It deals with the 
opening years of the eighteenth century, when the shadow of the penal days 
was slowly lifting, but when Catholics, especially if thought to be Jacobites, 
were subjected to much annoyance for their faith. The story is full of 
interest, moves easily and ends happily. 

Mr. Edward Hutton has shown in his previous “ Italian” books how 
well qualified he is to be a guide to the artistic treasures and natural beauties 
of that favoured land. In his Country Walks about Florence (Methuen : 
5s. net.), he brims over with historical lore concerning the villages, castles, 
and churches within a ten-mile radius round the city. The book is daintily 
got up, with rounded edges to slip into the pocket, and is enriched by many 
charming illustrations from drawings by Adelaide Marchi, and from photo- 
graphs. 

Very beautiful in appearance and contents, is the large quarto Birthday 
Book of the English Martyrs (Washbourne, Ios. 6d.), edited by Dom Bede 
Camm. Each day of the year, whether the actual anniversary of some blessed 
martyr’s birthday in heaven or not, is enriched by one or more extracts 
from their “ Acts,” enshrining some brave action or saying, or some charac- 
teristic trait, or else by some appropriate verses by well-known Catholic 
writers. The opposite page is left blank for the insertion of the anniversaries 
of the owners of the book and their friends. It is a pleasing idea admirably 
carried out, and the book, we doubt not, will figure largely amongst the 
gifts of the coming Christmas. The borders round each page are taken 
from medizval illuminated manuscripts. The printing is the work of the 
Midland Counties Herald, Limited, and is highly creditable to the firm. 

Our readers may be interested in one of the first Danish works yet 
published on the English Martyrs. It is entitled Fra Hendrik VIII.’s Dage 
(“In the Days of Henry VIII.”),' and it is written by Niels Hansen, a serious 
student, who has visited England in order to study the literature of the 
subject. Though we do not profess any familiarity with the Danish language, 
the appearance of the volume and the run of the contents leave us in no 
doubt that the readers of Mr. Hansen’s book will find that he has executed 
his work with the pains and capacity, which, as we happen to know from 
personal experience, he spent in its preparation. 

America, which gave us the fine biblical romance of Bex Hur, has not 
repeated the performance in Nizra, by Andrew Klarmann (Sands, 4s. net),a 
story dealing with the visit of the Magi, and the first manifestation of our Lord 
1 Copenhagen (Bierberg) 1908: pp. 108. Six illustrations 
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to the Gentiles. It may, however, be read with interest, in spite of its lack 
of the literary graces, for it is a painstaking effort to represent the conflict of 
the new faith with the ancient religions of Persia. It would be better, 
one would think, frankly to avoid any attempt to reproduce archaic diction 
than to content oneself merely with using the second person singular, and 
then allowing modern metaphors more or less free range. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Waterhouse, in her Companions of the Way (Methuen, 
5s. net), which is described as “Selections for morning and evening 
reading,” and provides each day of the year with two edifying extracts 
either in verse or prose, has taken her good wherever she could find it, 
enclosing within the covers of one book no less than 189 authors, ancient 
and modern, famous or little known, but all alike in the accident of having 
expressed some beautiful thought or other in noble language. Though the 
unorthodox are not excluded, we have found nothing to offend pious ears 
in any of the passages selected, and the authoress has provided with great 
taste and skill appropriate quotations from Holy Scripture to illustrate each 
extract. Mind and heart have alike been catered for in this choice 
collection. 

The absence of any bibliographical note prevents us from saying when 
the first edition of Father Thomas Shearman’s The Veneration of Saint 
Agnes, V.M. (Washbourne, Is. net) originally appeared. The second edition 
now before us has been corrected and enlarged, and is a monument of the 
devotion of the Redemptorist Father towards his holy patron. The book is 
a veritable storehouse of facts relating to the cu/tus of the Saint, gathered 
from all over the world, and representing every age. The author collects 
all that has been said of “Mary’s Waiting-Maid”=by Saints and Holy 
Persons, Popes and Cardinals, Religious Orders and Societies, and traces 
her veneration in different parts of the world, in the Liturgy, in Literature 
and in Art. Father Shearman hopes “the information thus given will be of 
use to [the Saint’s] future biographer.” But who more fitted to be her 
biographer than himself ? 

The example set by the late Lady Georgiana Fullerton in writing 
romances of the penal days has been followed, consciously or unconsciously, 
by many of her sex in England. In The Shadow of Eversieigh, by M: 
Jane Lansdowne (Benziger, 4s.), we seem to see the same influence at work 
in America. The time chosen for this pleasant story is the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; it is told by one of the actors in the language of the period, 
and has an ingenious plot which we hope many of our readers will have 
occasion to unravel. 

The growth of the Catholic movement in the Anglican Church is being 
manifested in many ways. The publication of Ara Coeli: An Essay in 
Mystical Theology, by Bishop Chandler of Bloemfontein (Methuen, 3s. 6d. 
net), is not the least remarkable of these manifestations, for there is little 
in the book which might not have been written by a devout and orthodox 
Catholic. This may be partially explained by the fact that the Bishop has 
relied mainly on Catholic authors for the exposition of his subject, there 
being thirteen Catholics amongst the writers quoted and only one Anglican 
As used by Bishop Chandler the term J/ystica/ is taken to include what our 
spiritual writers would term, Ascetic. He deals, in other words, with the 
Purgative and Illuminative Way, as well as with the Unitive. It is in the 
theology underlying his explanation of the last-named that the author’s 
position seems less secure. His account of the Trinity is not that of the 
Church, and he appears to make with the Modernists the felt suitability of 
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a doctrine to the whole needs of man the ultimate test of its truth. We 
cannot, of course, share his pleasing delusion that Anglicanism is the best 
possible sphere for the development of Mystical Theology. 


The Anglican Church [he says], which (in its ideal, at any rate) is dignified without 
being theatrical and definite without being despotic, ought to be an admirable secd-plot 
for the growth of mystical religion. 

The caveat entered in that honest parenthesis is fatal to his contention, for, 
whatever the ideal of the Anglican Church may be, in fact it is the home of 
confusion and contradiction. 

Father John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I., has translated from the French The 
Virtues and Spiritual Counsel of Father Noailles: /ounder of the Congre- 
gation of “ The Holy Family of Bordeaux” (Washbourne, 5s. net). The 
plan of the book is simple ; the various Christian virtues are taken in order 
as illustrated by the words and actions of the holy man. The result is that 
it lacks the interest of a continuous biography ; on the other hand, it is thus 
made more suitable for periodic reading. 

Still another commentary on Ve Zemere/ Yet Pére Choupin, Professor 
of Canon Law in the Scholasticate at Ore Place, Hastings, has not published 
a superfluous book in his Les Fiangailles et le Mariage: Discipline 
Actuelle (Beauchesne, 1.60 fr.). The new marriage-legislation of the Holy 
See marks a change of such momentous character that the more it is 
explained and brought to the knowledge of the faithful the better. Besides 
its immediate object, it is a vindication of the sacramental nature of the 
marriage-contract, and consequently of the competency of the Church to 
establish conditions for validity—a claim so ignored by the world now-a-days 
that Catholics even are apt to forget it. Pére Choupin’s treatise is very 
thorough and up to date, and he has had the advantage of consulting the 
works of many previous commentators, including Fathers Cronin, Devine, and 
Slater, whose works have been already noticed in THE MONTH. 

It is very possible to take too narrow a view of Christianity, and by 
unduly dwelling upon its unique character to lose sight of the fact that it 
came as the crown of previous Divine dispensations and the fulfilment of 
the desires of the whole world. In L’Histoire et les histoires dans la Bible 
(Lethielleux, 0.50 fr.) M. PAbbé Landrieux, Vicar-General of Rheims, sets 
himself to correct this tendency by showing that the Old Testament 
represents what is left of a vast literature which had many points of contact 
with the literature of other nations. It is a very lucid little essay, and 
should be useful as a stimulus to an intelligent course of Bible study. 

Nearly ten years have passed since the appearance of Pére Bainvel’s 
La Foi et l’Acte de Foi (Lethielleux : 2.50 fr.), a second edition of which 
has been called for. In this second edition, despite the innumerable new 
theories that have been ventilated in the interval, the author has not found 
it necessary to change any exposition of doctrine ; he has had no occasion 
to bring his work into harmony with recent decisions of authority ; it was 
so already. And so it remains a clear and safe guide in one of the most 
difficult points of theology. By God’s mercy it is not hard to make an act 
of faith ; a peasant can do it as well or better than a theologian ; but God’s 
providence has not made it easy to analyze. Hence the need and the value 
of books like Pére Bainvel’s. 

The period embraced in the Third Part of Leading Events in the 
History of the Church (Washbourne, Is.), written for children by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, is called The Later Middle-Ages, or The Ages of Faith, 
and comes down to the end of the fifteenth century. Many important events 
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and institutions are described—such as the Crusades, the rise of the Mendi- 
cant Orders, the Great Schism, the Renascence—with wonderful clearness 
considering the limits of space. 

Les Aventures d’une Bourgeoise de Paris, by Myriam Thelen (Lethielleux, 
3 fr. 50), deals with the days of St. Louis of France and, in spite of the homely 
suggestions of its title, brings us into the midst of alarums and excursions, 
and provides also a tender romance as a relief to the sterner picture. 

M.lAbbé P. Pisani, Canon of Notre-Dame, justifies the appearance of 
his L’Eglise de Paris et la Révolution. I., 1789—1792 (Picard, 3 fr. 50) at 
the present juncture by appealing to the educative power of History 

On a dit: ‘‘ Gouverner, c'est prévoir:"’ il faut ajouter : ‘‘ Prevoir, c'est se souvenir.” 
However that may be, this detailed and well-authenticated account of what 
the Church suffered—and survived, in the French capital during the Revolu- 
tion may well encourage the Church of the present day to look ahead and 
beyond present troubles. And apart from that effect, the book is a valuable 
contribution to history, collecting together from many sources important 
information about the diocese of Paris. 

In The Philosophy of the Licensing Bill (King, 6d. net.) Messrs. Smith 
and Williams renew their attack on the present proposals of the Government. 
The matter is too political for discussion here, but it seems an odd develop- 
ment of the party-system that, whilst the need of legislation to promote 
temperance is generally acknowledged, opinions should differ so fundamen- 
tally as to the merits of this particular measure. 

A great deal of sound and instructive information about non-Christian 
religions can be had for one penny each in The Religion of Early Rome, by 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., and The Religion of Modern Judaism, by 
Mr. George Hitchcock (C.T.S.). These booklets are the forerunners of 
a series of Lectures on the History of Religions, announced by the C.T-S. 
If all keep up to the level of these first specimens, they will be well worth 
procuring and studying. 

The excellence of spiritual “ retreats,” as a means of restoring a right 
conception of Society amongst both employers and employed, is becoming 
recognized amongst thoughtful men outside the Church. This is largely due 
to the strenuous propaganda inaugurated by the Rev. C. Plater, S.J , articles 
from whose pen on the subject have lately appeared in Zhe Hibbert Fournal 
and The Spectator. In Working-Men as Evangelists: @ dasis for Social 
Reform (C.T.S., 1d.), he shows in his usual interesting style how the idea has 
developed and may develop still further in England, paying due recognition to 
earlier labourers in the field. Emphatically, a pamphlet to buy and distribute. 

We may say the same of a larger work, Our Faith, by Cecil Ly!burn 
(C.T.S., 3d.), the second part of which has reached us. It is a clear and 
cogent exposition of various Catholic dogmas, and forms, with the first part, 
a very compendious apologetical treatise. 

Messrs. Benziger’s Catholic Home Annual is an excellent shilling’s worth. 
It combines the readableness of a magazine with the interest of a cyclopedia. 
In addition to the usual statistical information, which is very full and accurate, 
it contains seven stories by well-known Catholic writers and abundance of 
illustrations. 

Mr. Miiller’s little volume—Select Chants: So/esmes Version (New York: 
Fischer, 0.25 cents.)—will be found useful. It consists of a col!ection of famous 
old Gregorian tunes put into modern notation and harmonized on much the 
same principle as that adopted by M. Le Bas in the well-known accompani- 
ments to the Solesmes Edition of the Masses. 
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